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BRIEF MEMOIR OF JAMES SCARLETT, 
ESQ. 


( With a.Portrait.) 


Tue English bar ‘has long been cele- 
brated for the exubcrance of talent, 
and almost unbounded range of intel- 
lect, with which it is adorned. The 
names of many distinguished charac- 
ters have already been engraven in the 
temple of fame, too deeply for the 
fluctuations of party, the commotions 
of faction, or even the revolutions: of 
empire, to efface. The spirits of, the 
departed have been caught by ‘their 
survivors, who, with toil and perse- 
verance, are scaling the steep ascent, 
and several among .them have already 
secured a title to immortality. View- 
ing them in the aggregate, they form 
an assemblage not less conspicuous 
for its lustre in the courts of justice 
and of law,-than that which Orion 
displays amidst the celestial constel- 
Jations. 

Among the celebrated lawyers of 
the present age, Mr. ScarLert is well 
known as an emiacat barrister, alike 
distinguished for his aetivity,;, inte- 
grity, intelligence, and unremitting 
application to business. Of this gen- 
tleman we have had.the happiness to 
procure an original and striking like- 
ness, with which we now decorate the 
Imperial Magazine; and it would 
have afforded us an additional plea- 
sure, had we been able to lay before 
our readers an extended view of his 
career through life; being fully  as- 
sured that within the walks of litera- 
ture few things can be more gratifying 
than to trace the march of intellect 
and the development of genius. 

We are not ignorant that of Mr. 
Scarlett’s lifemany sketches have been 
published ; but we have been assured 
that not one among them is authentic. 
Some facts, no doubt, each sketch 
contains ; but even here truth is so 
distorted and blended with fiction, 
that no reliance can be placed on the 
accuracy of those biographical inci- 
dents recorded of this eminent map, 
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with which the public have ‘been 
amused. To avojd errors similar ‘to 


thoseointo which others have fallen, 


our memoir will be confined within a 
narrow compass ; but though brief, we 
believe it to be correct ; and we must 
wait with patience until some auspi- 
eious circumstances shall furnish us 
with a more ample fund of materials. 

James:Scarlett, Esq. is a native of 
Jamaica, in which island his ancestors 
possessed a considerable Janded pro- 
perty; and where, at the present time, 
some branches of the family inherit 
Jarge possessions. At>the age of fif- 
teen, Mr. Scarlett, who was. the second 
son, came to England, was admitted 
a fellow commoner at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and commeneed his resi- 
dence immediately. Here, among other 
branches of learning, be prosecuted 
his mathematical stadies | -consi- 
derable ea : himself 
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degree, and at the age of tweaty-one 
was called to the bar, where he now 
shines as one of its brightest orna- 
ments. ; 

At the general election,:in 1812, 
Mr.S. was a candidate:in the popular 
interest at Lewes, but lost:his election 
after a severe contest. He maintain- 
ed @ similar:centest, in 1314, withSir 
John Shelley, and was agaim unsuc- 
cessful. He declined the third strug- 
gle at the general election «in 1818. 
He was afterwards returned upon the 
interest of Lord Fitzwilliam for the 
city of Peterborough, far which place 
he has been thrice cleectéd, having, in 
the mean time, stood for the university 
of Cambridge, in which contest, ' 
in a minority, he is said to have been 


supported by a majority of these per- 
sons who were distinguished by- their 
honours at the university, and -by 
‘nearly all the members of his own 
profession, on:both sittes in politics. 
As a member of parliament,’ Mr. 
Scarlett has frequently distinguished 
himself among its most able. speakers ; 
0 
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and while addressing the house, he 
rarely fails to command deep atten- 
tion. When the question respecting 
the Poor Laws was agitated some 
short time since, he framed a bill 
which was introduced on this impor- 
tant topic. The principal remedies 
he proposed for the increasing evil 
were :—1. The limiting the tax levied 
on the land for the poor to its present 
amount. 2. The gradual extinction 
of the burden, and of the right to relief, 
by enacting, that no able-bodied per- 
son marrying after the bill, should be 
entitled to parish pay. 3. The aboli- 
tion of the expensive and oppressive 
law of settlements.—Some members, 
however, deeming the measure uppo- 
pular, and the bill being supported 
by no party, it was finally lost. 

But although Mr. Scarlett thus 
holds a conspicuous rank among the 
senators of the nation, it is at the bar 
that his eloquence is more generally 
displayed, and that bis talents are 
more justly appreciated. 

As an orator, Mr. Scarlett’s com- 
mand of language is exceedingly 
great; and his speeches are always 
characterized by sound sense and the 
magic of persuasion, as well as ren- 
dered peculiarly remarkable for their 
logical precision, their discriminating 
accuracy, and uniform adaptation to 
the understanding of his auditory. 
These qualities, guided by the dic- 
tates of an independent spirit, render 
him one of the most successful and 
popular pleaders of the present age ; 
and having acquired this celebrity, 
gained public confidence, and being 
esteemed a learned and able lawyer, 
he is in consequence retained by one 
party or the other in nearly every 
cause ‘of importance that is agitated 
in the court of King’s Bench. But it 
is not to the Hall of Westminster that 
the emanations of his mental energies 
are confined: being Attorney-Gene- 
ral for the Duchy of Lancaster, his 
——— abilities are extensively 

wn and highly valued in this very 
populous district; nor is he less po- 
pular or less successful throughout 
the whole northern circuit, with which 
he is connected, and through which 
he regularly travels. 

Great, however, and acknowledged 
as Mr. Scarlett’s talents are, it is not 
to him alone that the legal acquire- 
ments of his family are exclusively 
restricted. For a considerable time 





his brother was the leading member 
of the bar in Jamaica, which station 
he continued to occupy until the death 
of Mr. Jackson, the chief-justice of 
the island, when, under the govern- 
ment of the Duke of Manchester, he 
was appointed to succeed him in this 
exalted office. 

To those who have been in the habit 
of frequenting the court in which Mr. 
Scarlett pursues his professional prac- 
tice, his adroitness in examining and 
cross-examining witnesses, the acute- 
ness with which he detects evasion, 
reprehends prevarication, discerns the 
bearing of every expression, seizes on 
the filaments of testimony, and traces 
every link in the chain of evidence, 
must be particularly obvious. On 
these therefore we shall not dilate. 
Many anecdotes of his keen vivacily 
and ingenious address have long been 
in circulation. With most of these 
the reader would be highly entertain- 
ed; but being unable to vouch for 
their authenticity, we dare not admit 
them to our pages. 
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APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


(Continued from col. 128.) 


89. REPUGNANT to reason, the truths 
of revelation never can be, because 
they spring from the Author of it ; but 
superior to reason, whose limits they 
infinitely surpass, we must expect to 
find them, since they are a communi- 
cation of such matters of fact respect- 
ing the spiritual and eternal world, as 
need not have been communicated, if 
the knowledge of them could have 
been acquired from any other quarter. 

90. To a serious and upright mind, 
the discoveries of revelation are no 
sooner made, than they become su- 
premely acceptable: the interposition 
of the Deity in the great moral drama 
is seen to be absolutely. necessary ; 
since none but infinite wisdom could 
clear up the intricacies, nor any power 
short of omnipotence relieve the dis- 
tress produced. 

91. Slavery, by subjecting one hu- 
man creature to the absolute control 
of another, annihilates the most es- 
sential prerogative of a reasonable 
being, which consists in the power of 
determining his own actions, in every 
instance in which they are not injuri- 
ous to others. The right improvement 
of this prerogative is the source of all 
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the virtue and happiness of which the 
human race is susceptible. 

92. A religion without its mysteries 
is a temple without its god. 

93. In stripping the religion of 
Christ of all that is spiritual, it ren- 
ders it weak and ineflicacious as an 
instrument of renovating the mind ; 
and by fostering its pride, and spa- 
ring its corruption, prepares it for 
shaking off the restraints of religion 
altogether. 

94. The religious zeal of the present 
day is more catholic and noble than 
in former times, partaking less of the 
acrimony of party, and more of the 
inspiration of truth and charity. 

95. That rectitude which the in- 
spired writers usually denominate ho- 
liness, is the health and beauty of the 
soul, capable of bestowing dignity in 
the absence of every other accom- 
plishment, while the want of it leaves 
the possessor of the richest intellectual 
endowments a painted sepulchre. 

96. He who believes in the super- 
intendence of an eternal mind over 
the affairs of the universe, is equally 
irrational and indevout in neglecting 
to make the course of providential 
events the subject of frequent medi- 
tation; since the knowledge of God 
is incomparably more important than 
the most intimate acquaintance with 
our fellow-creatures. 

97. Slavery introduces the most 
horrible confusion, since it degrades 
human beings from the denomination 
of persons to that of things; and by 
merging the interests of the slave in 
those of the master, he becomes a 
mere appendage to the existence of 
another, instead of preserving the 
dignity which belongs to a reasonable 
and accountable creature. 

98. Knowledge and virtue are fo- 
reign to a state of slavery ; ignorance 
the most gross, and dispositions the 
most depraved, are requisite to reduct 
its subjects to a level with their con- 
dition. 

99. When the deity, the incarna- 
tion, the atonement, the resurrection 
of the Son of God, the sanctification 
of the church, and the prospects of 
glory, have engaged our contempla- 
tion, we feel, in turning our attention 
to other objects, a strange descent, 
and perceive with the certainty of de- 
monstration, that, as the earth is too 
narrow for the full development of 
these mysteries, they are destined by 





their consequences and effects to im- 
pregnate an eternal duration. 

100. The operations of providence 
are marked with a character as ex- 
pressive of their great Author, as the 
productions of human ageney ; and he 
who speaks like himself in his word, 
acts like himself in the moral economy 
of the universe. 
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ON THE DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY 
OF NOAH’S ARK, FROM DR. ADAM 
CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 


Amonc the various objections that 
have been urged against the anthen- 
ticity of scripture, the supposed inca- 
pacity of the ark to contain its cargo, 
has gencrally been considered as one 
of the most formidable. The following 
statement will, however, furnish evi- 
dence, that those by whom this objec- 
tion is urged, have but little reason 
for exultation. 


Penzance, Cornwall, 
July 20, 1825. 


_——— 


J. K——s. 


“« Genesis, chap. 6, verse xv.:—Thou 
shalt make the length of the ark three 
hundred cubits, the breadth fifty, and 
the height thirty. Allowing the cubit, 
which is the length from the elbow to 
the top of the middie finger, to be 
eighteen inches, the ark must have 
been four hundred and fifty feet in 
length, seventy-five in breadth, and 
forty-five in height. But that the an- 
cient cubit was more than eighteen 
inches, has been demonstrated by Mr. 
Greaves, who travelled into Greece, 
Palestine, and Egypt, in order to 
ascertain the weights, moneys, and 
measures of antiquity. He measured 
the pyramids in Egypt, and comparing 
the accounts which Herodotus, Strabo, 
and others give of their size, he found 
the length of a cubit to be twenty-one 
inches and eight hundred and eighty- 
eight decimal parts out of a thousand, 
that is, nearly twenty-two inches. 
Hence the cube of a cubit is evidently 
ten thousand four hundred and eighty- 
six inches; and from this it will ap- 
pear, that the three hundred cubits of 
the ark’s length make five hundred 
and forty-seven feet,—the fifty for its 
breadth, ninety-one feet two inches,— 
and the thirty for its height, fifty-four 
feet eight inches. When these dimen- 
sions are examined, the ark will be 
found to be a vesscl whose capacity 
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was more than sufficient to contain all 
persons and animals said to have been 
in it, with sufficient food for each for 
more than twelve months. In the 
above calcalation the decimals are 
omitted, which, if received into the 
account, would have increased the 
capacity considerably. This vessel 
Dr. Arbuthnot computes to have becn 
eighty-one thousand and sixty-two 
tons in burden. 

“ Asi many have supposed the ca- 
pacity of the ark to have been much 
too small for the things which were 
contained in it, it will be necessary to 
examine this subject thoroughly, 
every difficulty may be removed. The 
things contained in the ark, besides 
the eight persons of Noah’s family, 
were, one pair of all unclean animals, 
and seven pair of all clean animals, 
with provisions for all, sufficient for 
twelve months. 

‘“* At the first sight the number of 
animals may appear so immense, that 
no space but the forest could be 
thought sufficient to contain them. 
If, however, we come to a calculation, 


fhe number of the different kinds of 


animals will be found much less than 
is generally imagined. It is a ques- 
tion, whether in this account any but 
the different genera of animals neces- 
sary to be brought into the ark should 
be incladed. Naturalists have di- 
vided the whole system of zéology 
into classes and orders, containing 
genera and species. There are six 
thus denominated: Ist, Mammalia; 
2d, Aves; 3d, Amphibia ; 4th, Pisces; 
5th, Insecte ; and 6th, Vermes; with 
the three last of these, fishes, insects, 
and worms, the question can have 
little to do. 

“The first class, Mammalia, or ani- 
mals with teats, contains seven orders, 
and only forty-three genera, if we ex- 
pe the seventh order, (Cete), that is, 

the whale kind, which certainly 
need not come into this account. The 
different species in this class amount, 
the Cete excluded, to five hundred 
and forty-three. 

“ The second class, (Aves), birds, 
contains six orders, and only seventy- 
four genera, if we ‘exelude the third 
order, (Anseres), or web-footed fowls, 
alt of which could very well live in the 
water. The different species in this 
class, Anseres excepted, amount to 
two thousand three hundred and se- 
venty-two. 
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** The third class (Amphibia) con- 
tains only two orders, reptiles and. 


\serpents; these comprehend ten ge- 


nera, and three hundred and sixty-six 
species; but of the reptiles many 
could live in the water, such as the 
tortoise, frog, &c. Of the former 
there are thirty-three species, of the 
latter seventeen, which, excluded, re- 
duce the number to three hundred and 
sixteen. The whole of these would 
occupy but little room in the ark, for 
a small portion of earth, &e. in the 
hold! would be sufficient for their ac- 
commodation. 

‘* Bishop Wilkins, who has written 
largely, and with his usual accuracy, 
on this subject, supposes, that quad- 
rupeds do not amount to one hundred 
different kinds, nor birds which could 
not live in the water to two hundred. 
Of quadrupeds he shews that only 
seventy-two species needed a place in 
the ark ; and the birds he divides into 
nine classes, inelading in the whole 
one hundred and ninety-five kinds, 
from which all the web-footed should 
be deducted, for these could live in 
the water. 

‘* He computes all the carnivorous 
animals equivalent, as to the bulk of 
their bodies and food, to twenty-seven 
wolves; and all the rest to one hun- 
dred and eighty oxen. For the former 
he allows one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five sheep for their annual 
consumption, and for the latter one 
hundred and nine thousand five hun- 
dred cubits of hay. These animals 
and their food will be easily contained 
in the two first stories, and much 
room to spare! as to the third story, 
no person can doubt of its being suffi- 
cient for the fowls, with Noah and his 
family. 

“One sheep each day he judges 
will be sufficient for six wolves; and 
a square cubit of hay, which contains 
forty-one pounds, as ordinarily pressed 
in our ricks, will be amply sufficient 
for one ox in the day. When the 
quantum of room which these animals 
and their provender required for one 
year, is compared with the capacity of 
the ark, we shall be led to conclude 
with the learned Bishop, ‘ that of the 


two it is more difficult to assign a 
number and bulk of necessary things 
to answer to the capacity of the ark, 
than to find sufficient room for the se- 
veral species of animals and their 
food already known to haye been 
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there. This he attributes to the 
imperfection of our list of animals, 
especially those of the unknown parts 
of the earth; -and adds, ‘that the 
most expert mathematicians at this 
day (and he was one of the first in 
Europe) could not assign the propor- 
tion of a vessel better accommodated 
to the purpose than is here done.’ 
And concludes thus: ‘The capacity 
of the ark, which has been made an 
objection against scripture, ought to be 
esteemed a confirmation of its divine 
authority, since, in those ruder ages, 
men being less versed in arts and 
philosophy, were more obnoxious to 
vulgar prejudices than now, so that 
had it been a human invention, it 
would have been contrived according 
to those wild apprehensions which 
arise from a confused and general 
view of things, as much too big as it 
has been represented too little.’ ”’ 


re 


DISSERTATION ON HIGH CALVINISM, 
THE DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE, PRE- 
DESTINATION, AND CONTINGENCY, 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sirn,—E have read with much plea- 
sure the very interesting biographical 
sketch of the Rev. Dr. Kidd, professor 
of oriental languages in the University 
of Aberdeen, with which you favoured 
your readers in your number for Ja- 
nuary, 1826, Sach pleasing and en- 
couraging displays of the success, 
which, by the blessing of a kind Pro- 
vidence, may be always expected to 
crown the persevering exertion of 
latent talent, are admirably adapted 
to excite the laidable emulation of 
the rising generation; and thus to en- 
sure a constant supply of enlightened 
and able instructors in every depart- 
ment of science, every branch of lite- 
rature, and every orthodox doctrine 
of divinity, in our highly-favoured 
islands ; where genius, especially if it 
be combined with piety, is almost sure 
to be discovered, rescued even from 
the walks of obscurity, ealled into 
honourable action, and after faithfully 
serving the interests of mankind “ in 
its day and generation,” it will be ul- 
timately crowned with “ glory, honour, 
and immortality, in a bigher and bet- 
ter world.” 

Sach, sir, I doubt not, will be the 
final and triumphant consummation of 
the indefatigable and very successful 


exertions of Dr. Kidd, which have | 





already exalted him to a professional 
chair, and to the pulpit of a large and 
most respectable congregation of Pro- 
testant dissenters. High, however, 
as the Doctor’s character justly 
stands as an eminent theologian, there 
is one trait in that character, which, 
if it be faithfully delineated, would, 
in my estimation, constitute a draw- 
back upon its excellenee; because, IT 
am persuaded it is impossible even to 
reconcile with the acknowledged at- 
tributes of Deity, many of the sen- 
timents, principles, and doctrines 


‘couched under the comprehensive 


term by which the creed adopted by 
Dr. Kidd is designated. % allude to 
the following passage in your bio- 
graphical sketeh: ‘* His doctrines are 
highly Calomistic ; and nearly alk his 
discourses are impregnated with the 
peculiarities of his creed.” 

I believe, sir, that a distinguishing 
and fundamental priuciple im Calvin- 
ism is, the belief that the present and 
final state of every human creature is 
unalterably fixed bythe eternal and 
irresistible decree of Jehovah; whose 
irresponsible authority no creature 
ean dispute; whose sovereign will no 
creature is able to resist; and whose 
almighty power nocreature can evade. 
This fandamental principle has been 
extended and subdivided into several 
minor branches, all merging to the 
same grand point, of absolute and 
unconditional predestination, in un- 
deviating subservience to the sove- 
reign and uncontrolled will of. the 
Deity. Among the results of this all- 
comprehensive principle, we find ex- 
plicitly laid down by the founder of 
the system, the actual reprobation of 
a vast majority of mankind from the 
possibility of salvation; while the 
most unequivocal profession—nay, 
the most solemn protestations. of the 
unchangeable God, sounding from his 
sacred word, and declarative of his 
most perfect willingness—yea, his 
anxious desire to extend that salvation 
to every human soul, on terms easily 
practicable by them; even these, 
when viewed through this distorting 
medium, instead of pointing out to 
our views a God of unsullied trath 
and universal love, represent the di- 
vine character as stamped with a de- 
gree of baseness, cruelty, and hypo- 
crisy, worthy only of that of the prince 
of darkness. 

However tender our feelings may 
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be for the weakness or prejudices of 
those, who having been educated in 
the Calvinistic school, have imbibed 
its doctrines as the truth of God, yct 
we shall, I think, find it impossible to 
rescue the system itself from the 
above charge, while it avows and 
maintains the following doctrines as 
integral branches of its creed. Ist. 
That Sod is the real author, as well as 
the almighty disposer of all events, 
and the creator of allmen. 2d. That 
as such, he brings, or permits to be 
brought into this world, millions ofin- 
telligent and responsible beings, who 
are overwhelmed with a nature totally 
corrupt, and alienated from God, 
derived from their parents, without 
any fault of their own ; a nature which 
both disinclines and _ incapacitates 
them for either knowing, loving, or 
serving God acceptably ; which there- 
fore necessarily leads them into sin; 
and sin as necessarily leads them to 
damnation. 3d. That God, well know- 
ing that nothing but the blood and 
righteousness of his own Son can 
atone for their sins ; and that nothing 
but the grace and influence of his holy 
Spirit can regenerate their souls, pu- 
rify their hearts, and thus save them 
both from sin, and from its destractive 
consequences in time and in eternity, 
designedly withholds from them those 
means of salvation, in order that their 
destruction may be thereby secured. 
And 4th. That, notwithstanding this, 
God, as if he wished to add mockery 
to their misery, continues to tantalize 
them with incessant commands to re- 
pent, without the grace of repentance; 
to believe in a Saviour, who never 
died for them—and to obey his law, 
to which the nature he has imposed 
upon them, is essentially and irrecon- 
cileably opposed! And this he does, 
in order that their disobedience to his 
commands may enable him justly to 
lay the blame of their damnation at 
their own door, and acquit himself of 
their blood! Meantime, to crown 
the awful and destructive farce, it 
appears that God is continually plying 
those wretched reprobates with the 
most specious but fallacious assur- 
ances of his perfect willingness to 
save them, upon those'conditions which 
he_ has for ever put it out of their 
power to perform! 

This, sir, is, I believe, as far as it 
goes, a true picture of what may be 
called the left wing of Calvinism, ac- 





cording to the institutes of its en- 
lightened and charitable author ; (for 
the Gop whose divine attributes it 
traduces and blasphemes, has no kind 
of concern with it—although it kindly 
represents him as the author not only 
of the destruction of the wicked, but 
also of the means leading thereto!) 
Meantime, what I beg to distinguish 
as its right wing, incomparably more 
powerful than the ‘ seventy pairs of 
snow-white crystal pinions” which, in 
days of yore, wafted the prophet Ma- 
hommed, and his beast Alborak, from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and from thence 
to the seventh heaven!—this right, 
stanch wing, is occupied in wafting 
the. spirits of the unconditionally 
elect, from all parts of the habitable 
globe, to the third heaven of Calvin- 
istic salvation; the purgatory of death 
having previously cleansed them from 
the remains of that sinful corruption 
which Calvin’s “ laver of regenera- 
tion” had left to be washed away in 
that pure fountain of dissolution.* In 
this, I believe, correct view of the 
subject, I cannot but say that, how- 
ever great or even splendid may be 
the talents of any Calvinistic minister 
of religion, his retaining those princi- 
ples as the basis of his creed, and 





* That the dreadfully delusive and dangerous 
doctrine of a death purgatory from sin is a 
branch of modern Calvinism, appears clearly 
from both the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, und the larger Catechism, composed by 
the general assembly of (Calvinistic) divines 
held at Westminster, anno 1643. ( Vide the heads 
Sanctification and Resurrection, &c. in those 
formulas.) But whether those divines intended 
to ascribe a negative sanctifying influence to 
death itself, as disabling men from any longer 
obeying the motions of sin in the flesh; or 
whether they wished to inculcate the idea that 
the holy Spirit, for some unknown reason, 
made choice of the moment of dissolution, 
above all other times, to finish the work of ho- 
liness in believers ; does not clearly appear. It 
is, however, certain that some still more mo- 
dern divines of that persuasion understand it 
in the former sense, and ascribe to death a 
direct and most effectual influence in destroy- 
ing the remains of sin in believers. Witness, 
for instance, a tract published under the pa- 
tronage of the London Tract Society, entitled, 
“ The Cottage Funeral, from the second part 
of Dr. Hawker’s Sailor Pilgrim ;” from which 
I make the following extracts :—‘‘ There is 
another blessed advantage the faithful derive 
from death; in that it delivers them from'both the 
very being, and from all the remains of inbred 
and indwelling sin. Though Jesus by his great 
(Query, should not this be little and unperfect ?) 
salvation hath taken out the curse, the guilt, 
the dominion, and the punishment of sin, yet 
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“ impregnating his discourses” with 
their destructive influence, must of 
necessity sink him deeply in my 
esteem as a preacher of the gospel of 
our blessed Lord and complete Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ, “‘ who,” as an in- 
spired apostle tells us, “‘ gave him- 
self for us, that He (and not death) 
might redeem us from all iniquity ; 
and purify us unto himself, as a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works.” 
Titus, ii. 14. 

Having thus, sir, communicated an 
outline of what I consider the genuine 
doctrines of Calvinism, with some al- 
lusions to their dangerous tendency, 
and the great dishonour they reflect 
on the sacred attributes of Deity; I 
shall, with your permission, proceed 
to advance a few thoughts, as con- 
nected with the subject, on the doc- 
trines of the divine foreknowledge, 
predestination, and contingency, which 
I cheerfully submit to yourself, as well 
as your enlightened and learned read- 
ers and correspondents, as matters of 
discussion rather-than dictation. 

The acknowledged eternity and im- 
mutability of the divine nature have 
induced many pions and learned men, 
and certainly not without some show 
of reason, tu attach those attributes 





there is an inherency of sin in the body, which, 
like the ivy in the wall, hath its root so folded 
up in the very recesses of our nature in the 
flesh, that until death it never ceases to send 
forth its.deadly buddings. In the grave the 
root of sin falls out. By this blessed process we 
are for ever delivered from the remains of indwell- 
ing sin, and not the smallest budding of it can 
any more appear, &c. &c.” p.7 and 8. Now, 
if I do not greatly mistake, the crown of salva- 
tion is bere taken from the head of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and put on that of his conquered 
enemy. Christ may paralyze, and in some 
degree even neutralize, the power of sin, but 
death, almighty death alone, is capable of anni- 
hilating this enemy of God and man! Here 
not only is a fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity violated, and mankind are misled into a 
false and most dangerous expectation of holi- 
ness to be attained “‘ in the grave,” and by the 
dissolution of the material body; but a most 
unphilosophical and absurd principle is incul- 
cated, viz. that the effect can destroy the cause 
which gave it birth! Death is the resalt, and 
the wages of sin; and under the influence of 
sin, both body and soul become the victims of 
temporal and eternal death—but death hath 
no power to destroy one particle of sin; if it 
could destroy sin, it woud altimately destroy 
itself also; (for, remove the cause, and the 
effect will cease,) and restore every one who 
passes through it, to eternal life! Nothing 
can be more absurd, antichristian, and dan- 
gerous than this doctrine. 
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to the‘counsels and conduct of God, 
in reference to their influence upon ~ 
the rae my and eternal states ot 
men; which many, indeed, suppose 
to be dependent for their ultimate 
issue, solely upon the uncontrollable 
and irresponsible will of the Sovereign 
of the universe. Man, however, being 
a rational creature, and to a certain 
extent a free agent also, he is placed 
in a responsible situation by his Crea- 
tor; and being the subject of law, 
and of equitable reward or punish- 
ment, it must upon these principles 
be admitted that he is in a great de- 
gree the arbiter of his own fate: yet 
he can be such only in proportion to 
the powers he possesses, and the ad- 
vantages he enjoys. -His righteous 
Creator will be his impartial judge, 
and as such He will be the final ar- 
biter of his fate; but his judgment 
will proceed upon the equitable terms 
of truth and justice, grounded on the 
various dispensations of grace and 
mercy under which each individual 
has lived and acted; as flowing from 
the universal redemption of all man- 
kind by the Lord Jesus Christ. Now 
if what we call the foreknowledge of 
God is perfect, this must put him eter- 
nally in possession of all the actions 
and dispositions of men, upon which 
his final judgment of their characters, 
and his ultimate adjudication of their 
states, must rest. In this point of 
view, therefore, predestination is no- 
thing more than God’s eternal deter- 
mination of every man’s ultimate fate, 
upon his eternally foreseen obedience 
to, or violation of, the terms of salva- 
tion under which he lived and acted. 
The question, however, now arises, 
Is the foreknowledge of God thus per- 
fect? The affirmative of this question 
appears to be most generally adopted 
by modern critics and theologians, as 
founded not only on the general per- 
fection and harmony of the divine at- 
tributes, but also.upon the express 
declarations of scripture, and of the 
undeniable fact of innumerable pre- 
dictiens of fature events, both such as 
are apparently contingent in their na- 
ture, and those which may be consi- 
dered as the result of divine predesti- 
nation, being contained in the inspired 
volume. Some very able writers, 
however, have denied that there can 
be any such thing as fore knowledge 
any more than after knowledge in God; 
but these assertions do not indicate 
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any defect in the divine knowledge, 
but onthe contrary, arise out ofthe ad- 
mitted uniformity, perfection, and uni- 
wersality of the divine omniscience ; 
which penetrating, perceiving, and 
comprehending at one glance, every 
transaction of time and eternity, can- 
not be properly divided into past, 
present, and fature knowledge, as the 
perceptions of the human mind must 
+e designated. As no modern writer, 
that I am aware of, has expressed 
himself more clearly or more deci- 
sively on this point than Dr. Adam 
Clarke, (although he is not the author 
ofthe doctrine,) such of your, readers 


as ‘are notin possession of his excel- 


Jent Commentary, from whence the 
following extract is made, will feel 
obliged to me for quoting it; while 
those who have it will be gratified by 
secing so grand asentiment, expressed 
in such elegant language, more exten- 
sively circulated :— 

“ God,” says the Doctor, ‘ cannot 
have foreknowledge, strictly speaking, 
because this would suppose that there 
was:something coming in what we call 
Futurity, which had not yet arrived at 
the presence of the Deity. Neither can 
he shave any afterknowledge, strictly 
speaking, for this would suppose that 
‘something that had taken place, in 
what we call pretercity or past time, 
had now got beyond the presence of the 
Deity. As God exists in all that can 
be called eternity, so he is equally 
every where: nothing can be future 
to him, because he lives in all futu- 
rity ; nothing can be past to him, be- 
cause he equally exists in all past 
time: futurity and pretereity are rela- 
tive terms to us; but they can have 
no relation to that God who dwells in 
every point of eternity, with whom all 
that is past, all that is present, and all 
that is future to man EXisTS in one 
infinite, indivisible, and eternal Now.” 
Dr. Clarke’s Commentary on Acts ii. 
finale. 

On this admirable passage I re- 
mark, ist. That it ascribes the most 
absolute perfection to the divine om- 
niscience, as pervading and embrac- 
ing every actual as well as every pos- 
sible transaction of every creature in 
the universe, whether contingent or 
predestinated, from eternity to eter- 
nity. 2d. That this perfect know- 
ledge does not imply, or necessarily 
inclade, any coercive influence by the 
Deity, upon the production of the 
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actions it perceives ; but maintains, 
or at least does not oppose, the frec 
agency of man. 3d. Nevertheless, it 
appears to ascribe a kind of actual 
present existence to actions and events, 
which, though ‘future to man,” and 
really so, in respect to the revolutions 
of time’, are yet seen as now actuall: 
existing by the omniscience of God. 
Hence, I conclude, that what is thus 
the present object of the divine kuow- 
ledge and vision, must have a present 
existence ; for even God cannot sec 
nonentities, neither can nothing either 
be an object of the divine knowledge, 
or “‘ arrive in his presence ;” what he 
sees are therefore existing realities, 
visible indeed to God, but, many of 
them at least, concealed from human 
view by the curtain of time; yet by 
its revolutions, each object will be 
revealed to the human eye in its re- 
gular succession as fereseen by God. 
Meantime, the incapacity of the 
human eye to perceive those objects 
at present concealed from its view, 
can have no effect upon their actual 
present existence with God; nor can it 
prevent the certainty of their revela- 
tien to man, when the period of time 
in which God now secs them existing, 
shall arrive to man. Thus, for in- 
stance, the period of time will arrive 
in which the greatest benefactor the 
British nation now possesses, will be 
obliged to resign his exalted station 
to a successor—that melancholy event 
is now present with God—as is the 
year, and every other event of that 
year, in which it will occur. Could 
we see with God’s eye, we could now 
set down in figures the precise year, 
day, and hour in which the nation 
will sustain that loss. It is, however, 
concealed from our view, but not 
from that of God. The event most 
certainly will take place, and at the 
precise moment which God now sees 
as producing it; and when that mo- 
ment arrives, we also shall know it, if 
we are then alive. The same may be 
said of every other event “ now exist- 
ing with God,” but “ fatare to man ;” 
that is, all that ever will take place in 
the revolutions of time, or in the ages of 
eternity. All these, according to our 
premises, are “ now existing with 
God,” and all shall be infallibly exhi- 
bited tomen and angels, as the periods 
in which they are now seen to exist, 
successively arrive in their presence. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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ANALYSIS OF FABER’S CORROBORATION 
OF THE PENTATEUCH FROM HISTO- 
RY, TRADITION, AND MYTHOLOGY. 


(From the Classical Journal, No. 64.) 


Tue venerable Bryant, in his Ancient 
Mythology, has furnished an impor- 
tant link in the chain of Seripiure 
proofs. His Dissertation on the 
Plagues of Egypt, though primarily 
intended as an elucidation of that 
great episode, is in facta commentary 
on the mission of Moses. Buta wider 
range has been embraced by Mr. Fa- 
ber, in his elaborate Hore Mosaica, 
originally delivered from the univer- 
sity pulpit: to compose them, he has 
ransacked the whule world for evi- 
dence, and framed a structure, which, 
if not secure in all its parts, rests on a 
foundation not to be shaken, or even 
assailed but by those who can sup- 
pose that mankind have been from the 
commencement in a conspiracy to de- 
ceive eachother. His work will form 
the basis of the following remarks: 
but much additional information is 
derived from the researches of M. de 
Humboldt, as translated by Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, and other 
sources. Inthe margin of his work, 
Mr. Faber has given the authorities 
whence he has derived the coinci- 
dences stated ; but these we have omit- 
ted for the sake of brevity. 

I. 1. The Creation.—According to the 
Phoenician system, the principle of 
the universe was a dark air, the earth 
without form, darkness diffused onthe 
surface of the abyss, and the Spirit of 
God hovered over the face of the wa- 
ters. From a personification of di- 
vine love, “a chaotic mixture was 
produced, and within it were compre- 
hended the rudiments of all things.” 
Then appeared the sup, moon, and 
stars, fishes and animals, and lastly 
two human beings. 

2. According to the Persians, God 
created the world, (not in six days, 
but) at six different times, the last 
being devoted to the formation ofman. 

3. The Hindoos relate from the In- 
stitutes of Menu, that the Supreme, 
“having willed to produce various 
beings from his own divine substance, 
first, with a thought, created the wa- 
ters ; and placed in them a productive 
seed,” which became a bright egg, in 
which he remained alone; when, by 
the operation of thought, he caused it 
to divide itself into two parts, the 
87,.—VOL, VIII. 





heavens and the earth: in the midst he 
placed air, and the permanent recep- 
tacle of waters, Having finished his 
labours, he was “absorbed in the Su- 
preme Spirit, changing the time of 
energy for the time of repose.” 

4. The Chinese call the first of men 
Puoncu, and believe that he was born 
from the chaos or allegorical egg, of 
which the shell produced the heavens, 
the white the atmosphere, and the yolk 
the earth. 

5. The Etrurians had a tradition not 
ublike that of the Persians, that the 
world was created gradually in 6000 
years. 

6. The Edda, (a compendiam of Ru- 
nic mythology) states, that the world 
was a naked abyss, of which the north- 
ern part was filled with ice and storms, 
the latter was formed of lightning and 
sparks, while the middle was serene. 
By a breath of heat, the cold vapours 
were melted into drops, from which 
sprang a man, “ by the power of Him 
who governed ;”—his name was Imer, 
and he was the progenitor of the 
giants. From another person named 
Bore, descended a second race, and 
between these two there was a conti- 
nual war, till all the race of the giants 
perished, excepting one who saved 
himself in a hark. A second creation 
(allusive to the renovation of the 
world) then took place, when the 
three sons of the conqueror were ele- 
vated to the rank of deities, and a 
new race of men was produced. The 
stars then began to shine, and the 
seasons to be distinguished. 

7. Weare informed, that the Virgi- 
nians attribute the creation of the 
world to the Supreme Being, but the 
immediate act was committed to infe- 
rior deities. Water, in their cosmo- 
gony, was the first principle. 

8. The Otaheitians have this opinion 
respecting the divine essence. The 
general denomination is Eatooa, but 
there are three Supreme Personages, 
termed, 1. Tane te Medooa, the Father. 
2. Oromattow Tane de Myde, God in 
the Son. 3.Taroa Mannoo te Hooa, 
the Bird the Spirit. 

9. The Mexican tribes have nume- 
rous traditions agreeing with Scrip- 
ture in the main. Their Adam is 
called Tonacateuctli, and his wife 
Tonacacihua, or woman of our flesh.— 
‘The Mexicans considered her as the 
mother of the human race ; and, after 
the god of the celestial Paradise, Ome- 
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teuctli, she held the first rank among 
the divinities of Anahuac.” 

II. 1. The Primitive State.—From 
the paradise of Scripture, the hea- 
thens derived their belief in a state of 
pristine integrity. ‘‘ Immediately (says 
Hesiod) after the birth of man, the 
golden age commenced, the precious 
pitt of the immortals who acknow- 
edged Cronus as their sovereign.— 
Mankind then led the life of the gods, 
free from tormenting cares, and ex- 
empt from labour and sorrow. Old 
age was unknown; their limbs were 
braced with a perpetual vigour, and 
the evils of disease were unfelt.— 
When the hour of dissolution arrived, 
death assumed the mild aspect of 
sleep, and laid aside all his terrors.— 
Every blessing was theirs; the fruits 
of the earth sprang up spontaneously 
and abundantly ; peace reigned, and 
her companions were happiness and 
pleasure.” 

2. By the Satya Yogue, or age of 
perfection, the Hindoos “ obscurely 
allude to the state of perfection and 
happiness enjoyed by man in Para- 
dise.” 

8. “ The reign of Quetzalcoatl (says 
M. de Humboldt) was the golden age 
of the people of Anahuac. All that 
period, all animals, and even men, 

‘lived in peace; the earth brought 
forth, without culture, the most fruit- 
ful harvests; and the air was filled 
with a multitude of birds, which were 
admired for their song, and the beauty 
of their plumage. But this reign, like 
that of Saturn, and the happiness of 
the world, was not of long duration.” 
The legend here becomes fabulous, 
but it is clearly defined as primitive, 
because it is suceeeded by an account 
of the deluge. 

4. The first inhabitants of the world, 
according to the Goths, were consi- 
dered more than human. “ Their 
abode was a magnificent hall, glitter- 
ing with burnished gold, the mansion 
of love, gold, and friendship. The 
very meanest of their utensils were 
composed of the same precious ma- 
terials, and the age acquired the de- 
nomination of the golden..:. The 
blissful period of innocence was soon 
contaminated ; certain women arrived 
from the country of the giants, and, by 
their seductive behaviour, corrupted 
its pristine integrity and purity.” 

5. In the mythological story of the 
garden of the Hesperides, a tradition 
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of the Mosaic Eden is discerned by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘ The fiction of 
those golden apples kept by adragon, 
was taken from the ‘serpent which 
tempted Evah; so was Paradise itself 
transported out of Asia into Africa, 
and made the garden of the Hesperi- 
des > the prophecies that Christ should 
break the serpent’s head, and conquer 
the power of hell, occasioned the fa- 
bles of Hercules killing the serpent of 
the Hesperides, and descending into 
hell, and captivating Cerberus.” To 
enlarge on the story of Pandora would 
be superfluous, for its coincidences 
are obvious. We suspect, too, that Pro- 
serpine’s eating the pomegranate, and 
the punishment of Asealaphus, are re- 
motely connected with this history. 

Ill. 1. The Serpent.—The form as- 
sumed by the tempter is preserved in 
almost every country ; particularly in 
the Dionysiac festivals, where the 
name of our common mother was vo- 
ciferated by the devotees. His name 
is traced by Colonel Wilford to the 
Sanscrit Deva-Nahusha, or the God 
Naush, bearing an affinity, perhaps, to 
the Hebrew wm (Nahash) a serpent. 
Pherecydes Syrus styles the prince of 
certain evil spirits, that contended 
with Saturn, Ophioneus, or the ser- 
pent deity. Stillingfleet observes, that 
Satan tempted Eve by a promise of 
the acquisition of wisdom ; hence came 
the use of serpents in divination, ym 
signifying both a serpent and to divine, 
while in Greek oiwviZecOa, from oiwvdc, 
a serpent, is taken in the same sense. ° 
The destruction of Python by Apollo 
resolves itself into the same meaning, 
unless that circumstance be regarded 
as purely physical, and typical of the 
purification of the earth, after the de- 
luge, by the rays of the sun. 

2. Among the Goths, the arch-de- 
ceiver is spoken of in a similar man- 
ner. Lok, the evil being, has two 
children, Death, and an immense ser- 
pent: “‘the universal father despatched 
certain of the gods to. bring those 
children to him; when they were 
come, he threw the serpent down to 
the bottom of the ocean. But there 
the monster waxed so large, that he 
wound himself around the whole globe 
of the earth. Death, meanwhile, was 
precipated into hell. Here she pos- 
sesses vast apartments, strongly built, 
and fenced with grates of iron. Her 


hall is grief; her table, famine ; hun- 
ger, her knife; delay, her servant; 
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faintness, her porch; sickness and 
pain, her bed; and her tent, cursing 
and howling.” Few descriptions equal 
this horrible sublimity. 

IV. 1. The Redeemer.—In the Go- 
thic mythology, Thor is represented as 
the first-born of the Supreme God, and 
is styled the eldest of sons. Accord- 
ing to the annotators, he was esteemed 
“‘a middle divinity, a mediator be- 
tween God and man.” ‘‘ With regard 
to his actions, he is said to have wres- 
iled with Death, and, in the struggle, 
to have been brought on one knee; to 
have bruised the head of the great 
serpent with his mace; and, in his 
final engagement with that monster, 
to have beat him to the earth, and 
slain him. This victory, however, is 
not obtained but at the expense of his 
own life. ‘ Recoiling back nine steps, 
he falls dead on the spot, suffocated 
with the floods of venom which the 
serpent vomits forth on him.’ ” 

2. Serpents are met with in the 
Mexican mythology. Besides that 
represented in company with the 
woman of our flesh, “other paintings 
exhibit to us a feather-headed snake, 
cut in pieces by the great spirit, Tez- 
catlipoca, or by the sun personified, 
the god Tonatiuh.” 

3. A similar notion prevails among 
the Hindoos. ‘‘Two sculptured fi- 
gures are yet extant in one of their 
oldest pagodas, the former of which 
represents Chreeshna, an incarnation 
of the mediatorial God Vishnu, tram- 
pling on the crushed head of the ser- 
pent; while in the latter it is seen en- 
circling the Deity in its folds, and bit- 
ing his heel.” By Volney the serpent 
is called Calengam. 

4. A similar tradition exists among 
the Chinese, but perverted, like the 
Pollio of Virgil. ‘‘ At that time, (says 
the historian,) a celestial spirit, pass- 
ing about in all directions, gradually 
introduced civilization, and softened 
the natural ferocity of man. This was 
effected the more easily, since the 
great dragon, which disturbed the 
whole world, by confounding heaven 
and earth together, had been slain.— 
For, after his destruction, matters 
were arranged, each according to its 
own proper rank and dignity.” 

V. 1. The Giants.—Hesiod relates, 
that “ the second race degenerated 
dreadfully from the virtues of the 
first; they were men of violence and 
rapine; they had no delight in wor- 





shipping the immortals, nor in offering 
up to them those sacrifices which were 
daily required.” The brazen age he 
describes as producing a race of men, 
fierce, strong, warlike, and insulting ; 
their hearts of adamant, their corpo- 
real power immense, and their ner- 
vous arms, ‘firmly knit. to their broad 
shoulders, irresistible. Sanchonia- 
thon mentions that from Livog (Cain 
were descended “sons of vast. bul 
and height, whose names were given 
to the mountains. on which they 
seized.” The mythologists, it may 
here be observed,.speak of three wars 
of the giants: in the first were con- 
cerned, Cottus, Briareus, and Gyas; 
in the second, the Titans; and in the 
third, Otus and Ephialtes, with Ty- 
phoeus, who relate to the events at 
Shinar. Ovid places the impious race 
which strove against the Deity, ante- 
rior to the deluge. 

2. “ Before the great inundation, 
which took place four thousand eight 
handred years after the creation of 
the world, the country of Anahuac was 
inhabited by giants.” Such are the 
words of Los Rios, a Dominican 
monk, who copied, in 1566, all the 
Mexican hieroglyphics he could pro- 
cure. 

VI. 1. The Deluge.—According to 
the Chaldzans, Xisuthrus, the tenth 
in descent from the first created man, 
in obedience to the commands of the 
Deity, furnished a vessel with provi- 
sions and animals, and embarked with 
his family. When the flood began to 
abate, he sent out some birds, who, 
finding no rest, returned ; the second 
time, their feet were besmeared with 
mud ; and the third, they disappeared. 
From this he concluded that the wa- 
ters had subsided, and, after making 
an aperture in the vessel, disembarked 
on a mountain, where he built an al- 
tar, and offered sacrifice. 

2. The story of Deucalion, as related 
by Lucian, is too similar to be re- 
peated : achasm was shown at Hiera- 
polis, where the waters are said to 
have descended, and Deucalion con- 
secrated a temple to Juno over it, and 
twice a year they poured sea-water 
through the aperture. The Latin word 
Juno, is simply a corruption of mr 
(Yuneh ) a dove, which bird was held 
sacred in that district; and on Juno, 
the rainbow, personified under the 
name of Iris, was supposed to attend. 

3. According to the Hindoos, the 
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demon Hayagriva, having purloined 
the Vedas, or sacred books, from the 
custody of Brahma, all mankind be- 
came corrupt, except the seven Rishis 
and Satyaorata, prince of Dravina, 
(to the south of Carnata;) to whom 
Vishnu appeared as a fish, and in- 
formed him of the approaching de- 
luge, warning him to stock a vessel, 
and “ take all kinds of medinical herbs 
and esculent grain for food, together 
with the seven holy men, their respec- 
tive wives, and pairs of all animals.” 
When the ocean overflowed, Vishnu 
towed the vessel, in the same form; 
and, when the deluge had subsided, 
slew the demon, recovered the Vedas, 
and instructed Satyaorata in divine 
knowledge. 

4. The outline of a similar tradition 
was retained by the Goths: see above, 
i. 6. 

5. The Egyptian Osiris has some 
points of resemblance with Noah. He 
is said to have been a husbandman, a 
legislator, and a zealous advocate for 
the. worship of the gods. Typhon 
conspired against him, and by strata- 
gem prevailed on him to enter an ark, 
the top of which he perfidiously closed. 
In this situation, he floated down the 
Nile into the sea, on the seventeenth 
day of the month Athyr, when the sun 
passes through Scorpio. Typhon is 
expressive of the ocean. Hence the 
Egyptian ceremony of expesing a boat 
in the sea, and finding it again. They 
likewise carried their eight principal 
deities in a sacred ark (called Baris) 
on the Isiac festival. 

G6. Tacitus says, that the Germans 
sacrificed to Isis, and supposed the 
ship, which formed part of the cere- 
mony, to denote the adoption of that 
festival from some other country. The 
river Danube, anciently Noas, is sup- 
posed by Bryant to be Da-Nau, of 
Noah. 

7. The archeological Triads of Bri- 
tain contain some clear indications of 
a concurrent belief. Among “the 
three awful events of the Island of 
Britain,” we find ‘‘ the bursting of the 
lake of waters, and the overwhelming 
of the face of all lands; so that all 
mankind were drowned, excepting 
Dwyvan aud Dwyvach, who escaped 
ina naked vessel (without sails), and 
of them the Island of Britain was re- 
peopled.” Among “the three chief 
master works of the Island of Britain,” 
oceurs “ the ship of Nevydd Nav Nei- 
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vion, which carried in it a male anda 
female of all living, when the lake of 
waters burst forth ;” and ‘‘ the draw- 
ing of the avanc to land out of the 
lake, by the branching oxen of Hu Ga- 
darn, so that the lake burst no more.” 

8. The Mexican tradition existing 
among the Indians of Cholula relates 
to the giants above-mentioned.- ‘“ All 
who did not perish were transformed 
into fishes, save seven, who fled into 
caverns. When the waters subsided, 
one of these giants, Xelhua, surnamed 
the Architect, went to Cholollon; 
where, as a memorial of the mountain 
Tlaloc, which had served for an asy- 
lum to himself and his six brethren, 
he built an artificial hill in form of a 
pyramid.” Herrera states, that the 
Mexicans of Mechoachan had a tradi- 
tion, that a single family was formerly 
preserved in an ark, during a deluge 
of water, and with a sufficient number 
of animals to stock anew world. Dur- 
ing that time, ravens were sent out, 
one of which brought back the branch 
of a tree. 

9. The Peruvians believe, that it 
once rained so violently as to deluge 
all the lower parts of the country: an 
universal destruction of the human 
species took place, a few persons ex- 
cepted, who took refuge in caves on 
the tops of the mountains, whither 
they had conveyed provisions and 
some living animals. When the flood 
had abated, they sent out dogs, who 
came back besmeared with mud, and 
assoonas they returned dry, they left 
the cave, and became the progenitors 
of the present race. Their number 
was seven. 

10. The Brazilians held, that in a 
similar calamity, one person and his 
sister only escaped, by climbing a Ja- 
nipata tree; which circumstance is 
commemorated in their festivals. 

11. The Nicaraguans, when pressed 
to embrace Christianity, inquired, 
whether the Christians had any know- 
ledge of the flood, which had once co- 
vered the earth, and destroyed both 
men and beasts. 

12. The inhabitants of Otaheite 
state, that the gods broke the world in 
pieces in their anger, and that all the 
islands around them are but frag- 
ments of the great land, their. own 
being the chief part. They speak also 
of a man born of the sand of the sea, 
who married his daughter, by whom 
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he had three sons and as many daugh- 
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ters. The parents dyingin process of 
time, “ the brothers said, ‘let us take 
our sisters to wife, and become many :’ 
so men began to multiply on the earth.” 

VII. 1. The Patriarch Noah and his 
Samily.— Besides the traditions above- 
mentioned, the Noachide may be 
traced in various mythological charac- 
ters. Saturn is said to be the son of 
Heaven and Earth, with Ocean for his 
brother ; he is related to have escaped 
to Italy in a ship, and celebrated as 
the first planter of vineyards. His 
name may be resolved into m-"1" 
( Satur-Nuh ) literally the hidden Noah. 
In Scripture he is called Isch-hadama, 
or man of the earth, (i. e- labourer.) 
Hence Rhea, or the Earth, was said to 
be the wife of Saturn. Three sons are 
assigned to him, one of whom bears 
the same name with Ham, and is the 
Jupiter of antiquity. The parallel 
may be continued through this person- 
age: the story that he mutilated his 
parent, arises from a misconception of 
Scripture, where Ham is introduced 
as disclosing Noah’s ebriety; for the 
word vajagged, which we translate told, 
from the absence of vowel points, was 
probably read as vejagod, which signi- 
fies cut, and a new sense thus given 
to the circumstance. 

2. The Scythians ascribed three 
sons to their tutelary deity, and sup- 
posed ancestor, Targitaus. ‘* The 
names of his offspring were Lipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Colaxais. In their days, 
a plough, a yoke, an axe, and a goblet, 
all formed of gold, fell from heaven. 
The two first of the brethren, attempt- 
ing to take them up, were scorched 
by a flame of fire, which suddenly burst 
forth. The youngest made the last 
essay, and having received no injury, 
was acknowledged by the two elder 
as their superior. In this tradition, 
the instruments of husbandry and the 
golden cup may possibly allade to the 
well-known character of Noah, a man 
of the earth, and a planter of vine- 
yards ; while, in the superiority of the 
younger brother over the two elder, we 
are led to recognize the usurpation 
and tyranny of the line of Ham, in the 
person of Nimrod, the founder of the 
first great monarchy.” 

3. The Germans worshipped Tuisto, 
who, aceording to their traditions, 
sprang from the earth, and along with 
him his son Mannus, to whom they at- 
tributed three sons. His name, in all 
probability, is the Menu of India, the 
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Menes of Egypt, the Menw of Britain, 
the Menes of Lydia, and the Minos of 
Crete. 

6. The patriarchs, observes Dr. Da- 
vies, are made, almost exclusively, the 
fathers of the Cumri, and the general 
events of antiquity are ascribed to the 
island of Britain. ‘* Though Hu Ga- 
darn primarily denoted the Supreme 
Being, I think (says the learned 
Cambrian) his actions have a secondary 
reference to the history of Noah. The 
following particulars are told of him 
in the above-cited selection. 1. His 
branching or elevated oxen (perhaps his 
offering) at the deluge, drew the de- 
stroyer out of the water, so that the 
lake burst forth no more. 2. He in- 
structed the primitive race in the cul- 
tivation of the earth. 3. He first col- 
lected and disposed them into various 
tribes. 4. He first gave laws, tradi- 
tions, &c. or adapted verse to memo- 
rials, 5. He first brought the Cymry 
into Britain and Gaul, because he 
would not have them possess lands by 
war and contention, but of right, and 
in peace.” Hu Gadarn, he subse- 
quently remarks, was only their figura- 
tive conductor to the west. 

VIII. 1. Babel.—The traditions re- 
specting Babel are numerous, and 
clearly discerned in the exploits of 
the giants Otus and Ephialtes, who 
made war against heaven, and at- 
tempted to scale it by piling moun- 
tains one on another. 

2. The pyramid of Xelhua, which 
we have noticed under the article 
Deluge (vi. 8.) has an obvious refe- 
rence to the dispersion. ‘‘ He ordered 
bricks to be made in the province of 
Tlamanalco, at the foot of the Sierra 
of Cocotl, and to convey them to Cho- 
lula he placed a file of men, who 
passed them from hand tohand. The 
gods beheld with wrath this edifice, 
the top of which was to reach the 
clouds. Irritated at the daring at- 
tempt of Xelhua, they hurled fire on 
the pyramid. Numbers of the work- 
men perished ; the work was disconti- 
nued, and the monument-was after- 
wards dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, the 
god of the air.” Such is the narra- 
tive of Los Rios. 

3. The Indians of Chiapa comme- 
morated a chief named Wodan, a 
member of the same family with the 
Gothic Odinor Woden. ‘“ According 
to the ancient traditions, collected by 
the Bishop Francis Nunnez de la Vega, 
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‘the Wodan of the Chiapanese was 
grandson of that illustrious old man, 
who, at the time of the great deluge, 
in which the greater part of the human 
race perished, was saved on a raft 
together with his family.’ Wodan co- 
operated in the construction of the 
great edifice, which had been under- 
taken by men, to reach the skies: the 
execution of this rash project was over- 
turned; each family received from 
that time a different language, and the 
great spirit, Tcotl, ordered Wodan to 
go and people the country of Ana- 
huac.” 

1X. 1. The Destruction of Sodom.— 
Diodorus mentions the lake which 
covers the site of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah; and Tacitus relates a story, that 
certain powerful cities had been de- 
stroyed there by thunder and lightning, 
and the soil burnt up. These notices 
are confirmed by Strabo. 

2. The Peruvians believe, that a 
race of giants was once destroyed by 
fire from heaven, for the reason speci- 
fied by Moses. This fact, if admitted, 
points out the quarter, and in some 
degree, the time, of the earliest emi- 
grations to America. 

3. The Triads inform us, that the 
second awful event of the island of 
Britain, was “ the consternation of the 
tempestuous fire, when the earth split 
asunder to Annion, (the lower region,) 
and the greatest part of all living was 
consumed.” We are aware that this 
has been differently explained, but do 
not regard that explanation as deci- 
Sive. 

X. 1. The seven years’ famine.—This 
event may be traced in an universal 
drought in China, in the reign of 
Tching-Tang, of the same duration, 
and the chronology differs but by thirty- 
two years; that of scripture being 
dated B. C. 1708, and the latter, 1740. 

2. A similar calamity is said by 
Diodorus Siculus to have extended, in 
the reign of Erectheus, over the whole 
world, Egypt only excepted. 

oe 
SOLITARY HOURS. 
On Submission to the Divine Will. 
(Continued from col. 151.) 
THE present advantages to be derived 
from a resigned frame of mind, should 
stimulate us in endeavouring to acquire 
the possession of this Christian grace, 
There is not a saying more common in 
the mouths of the vulgar, than that “a 





contented mind is a continual feast ;” 
and the truth of the observation may 
be confirmed by an appeal to the 
experience of all genuine Christians, 
who know that ‘ godliness, with con- 
tentment, is great gain.” 

While the man of a discontented or 
repining disposition suffers at the 
hand of the Deity, he contributes 
greatly to the severity of his afflic- 
tions, by those murmuring emotions 
which he harbours in his mind. By 
giving way to fretfalness, he allows it 
to prey on the vitals of his present 
felicity, and renders himself much 
more unhappy than ever his Maker 
intended him to be. The smallest 
degree of suffering, he magnifies, by 
his discontent, into the greatest cala- 
mity; and he suffers more intensely 
from it, than the man of a resigned 
spirit does from those afflictions which, 
considered. in themselves, are of a 
much severer nature. 

The man who has attained so great 
a measure of resignation to the Divine 
will, as to kiss the hand that smites 
him, converts his trials into blessings ; 
and the sources of other men’s misery 
into the means of bis felicity. When 
assailed by the mighty torrent of ad- 
versity, he possesses his soul in peace. 
In the midst of ail the accumulated 
evils with which he may be surrounded, 
he experiences such a measure of men- 
tal tranquillity, as contributes mate- 
rially to preserve his happiness. His 
submissive frame of mind blunts the 
edge of the heaviest misfortunes which 
can possibly befall him. Like the 
patient and greatly tried Job, he can 
exclaim, either with regard to his 
health or his property,—‘‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ;— 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Archbishop Tillotson remarks, that, 
‘were those who are unfair in their 
worldly dealings convinced of the ad- 
vantages of honesty, even ina secu- 
lar point of view, they would be honest 
in all the transactions of life, from a 
principle of downright knavery.” The 
same observation may with equal pro- 
priety be applied to the man who is 
accustomed to repine at the dispensa- 
tions of Providence ; for were he per- 
suaded of the advantages, with regard 
to his worldly happiness, which are 
desirable from a resigned frame of 
mind, he would incessantly labour to 
attain such a spirit, from the sinister 
motive of courting present felicity. 
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If then, Christians, your present 
happiness depends so materially on 
your submission to the will of God, be 
unceasing in your supplications at the 
throne of grace for the attainment of 
so amiable a disposition ; and endea- 
vour, in an humble reliance on the 
promised aids of the Holy Spirit, to 
check every rising emotion of discon- 
tent. 

A comparison of our sufferings with 
those of many of our fellow-creatures, 
should produce in us a spirit of resig- 
nation to the will of Heaven. There 
is a disposition inherent even in the 
minds of those who are most distin- 
guished for their Christian attain- 
ments, to think their condition, when 
visited with some adverse dispensa- 
tion of Providence, as far worse than 
that of others. This arises from want 
of due consideration. Because we 
cannot explore the hidden recesses of 
their souls, enter into their feelings, 
or experience their sufferings, we are 
ready to conclude that they cannot be 
so great as ourown. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that those very individuals, 
whose circumstances we are disposed 
to deem far preferable to ours, form 
the very same estimate of our circam- 
stances. Every man feels a strong 
propensity to consider himself more 
harshly dealt with by Providence than 
his neighbours ; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, gives way to the workings 
of a discontented mind. 

Now, in order to counteract the ope- 
rations of such a spirit arising from 
this cause, I would urge those who are 
unhappily subject to it, to consider 
whether the cases of thousands of their 
fellow-men be not greatly worse than 
theirs. Dowe not every day see many 
unfortunate beings, not worse by na- 
ture or practice than ourselves, for 
whose situations we would be very 
reluctant to exchange our own? Do 
we not every day witness such scenes 
of distress in many of our fellow-men, 
compared with which, our own scarcely 
deserve the name? What are our 
sufferings compared with those of 
many unfortunate beings, who, in the 
wise dispensations of Jehovah, have 
been all their lifetime deprived of the 
organs of vision—and consequently, 
have never participated in the sublime 
pleasure arising from a survey of the 
wonderful works of their Creator, dis- 
played in the bespangled firmament 
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delightful scenery of the earth on which 
we tread? What is our distress, com- 
pared with that of those who are des- 
titate both of the sense of hearing and 
of the organs of articulation, and who 
are consequently, incapable of partici- 
pating in the pleasures of conversa- 
tion? and who, to these misfortunes, 
have added, perhaps, other calamities 
of a very painful nature. What are 
our sufferings compared with the mi- 
series of those, who, for a series of 
years, have been incarcerated within 
a gloomy dungeon, and who, in addi- 
tion to their bodily pains, experience 
much mental misery from the remon- 
strances of a guilty conscience, and 
from the dread anticipation of coming 
punishment? What are our afflictions 
compared with those of the man, who 
for many years has been confined to his 
bed through extreme sickness,—with- 
out one friend, perhaps, to administer 
to his many wants, or to infuse into his 
troubled soul the balm of consolation, 
—exclaiming in the evening of each 
day, “‘ would to God it were morning!” 
and in the morning, ‘ would to God it 
were evening?” Or what are our suf- 
ferings, compared with the many thou- 
sands of human beings in our West 
Indian colonies, whose whole life is 
spent in the almost insupportable 
drudgery of their tyrannical masters,-- 
enduring not only the extreme heat of 
a sultry sun, but being frequently sub- 
jected to the lacerating whip of their 
unfeeling overseers ; and in innumer- 
able instances violently torn asunder 
from their dearest relations? Let 
those who are accustomed to repine at 
the dispensations of Providence, think 
of the condition of these unhappy 
creatures, and then say whether they 
have not abundant reason to adore the 
goodness of their Creator that their 
case is not similar. 

I have thus far proceeded on the 
supposition, that none of those to 
whom I now address myself are the 
subjects of either of the species of suf- 
fering to which I have adverted. If 
there be any exceptions, I am morally 
certain there can be but few; and to 
them I would simply say,—that how- 
ever great your trials may be, if you 
look around you in the world, you 
will witness much greater; and this 
consideration should lead you to be 
resigned to the will of Heaven. 

The conduct of a heathen philoso- 
pher, in the following instance, has 
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always apveared to me worthy of the 
highest admiration. When a friend 
was condoling with him on the loss of 
a farm, in consequence of a litigated 
case, he replied, that “ he was not so 
unfortunate as his friend supposed 
him to be, for that be had yet three 
farms remaining, to administer to his 
comfort, while his sympathizing friend 
had only one.” Such conduct as this 
is worthy the imitation of Christians. 

I remark, in the last place, that the 
transitory nature of our present snuf- 
ferings, and the consummate felicity 
which awaits us in a future state, 
should produce in our minds submis- 
sion to the Divine will. The longest 
period to which man’s existence in 
the present world can possibly extend, 
—though it be no doubt extremely 
tedious to the man of sorrows, is but 
as a drop in the ocean, when compared 
with eternity ; and should there be no 
termination to our afflictions on this 
side the grave, they will at least be 
concluded in the article of death. 
Yes, Christians, however acute your 
pains and sorrows may now be, they 
will then eternally cease. In the tran- 
quillity of the grave no racking pain 
will ever molest your bodies, and your 
disembodied and triumphant spirits 
will be eternally placed beyond the 
reach of suffering. 

In whatever unhappy situation of 
life human beings may be placed, the 
certainty of being soon delivered from 
it, is invariably sare to produce in 
their minds a greater or less degree 
of submission to God, in their respec- 
tive conditions. The unfortunate cap- 
tive who has been long confined, per- 
haps in chains, feels in some measure 
reconciled to his situation, while he 
contemplates his approaching libera- 
tion; the man who is at present sub- 
ject to all the inconveniences arising 
from extreme poverty, will be resigned 
to his condition, while he is morally 
certain of being soon raised to afflu- 
ence and respectability. The man 
who at present may be suffering most 
pungently, from the unjust imputa- 
tions which have been thrown on his 
character—which, perhaps, is dearer 
to him than life—is enabled to bear up 
under his trials, when he rellects on 
the near arrival of the period which 
will furnish him with an opportunity 
of vindicating it from every evil sur- 
mise, and of demonstrating to the 
world the moral rectitude of his con- 








duct. And shall not Christians who 
have the express testimony of their 
Maker, that their sufferings shall not 
extend beyond the period of their 
natural life, bear up under them with 
that fortitude and resignation which 
distinguish their high calling,—and 
await with patience till the time of 
their appointed change come? 

But the blessed immortality which 
awaits us in a future state, should 
prove an additional inducement to 
cultivate a submissive frame of mind 
under all our afiflictions. At the inte- 
resting event of death, Christians will 
not only be delivered from the very 
possibility of suflering, and thus enjoy 
a negative state of happiness; but 
they shall, at the same time, be intro- 
duced into those mansions of positive 
felicity which their Advocate in heaven 
is now preparing for them. There 
they shall enjoy eternal and uninter- 
rupted communion with their God, 
which shall be to them the source of 
their highest bliss. There they shall 
be unceasingly engaged with holy 
angels, and the kindred spirits of just 
men made perfect, in admiring and 
adoring the love of God the Father, 
Christ the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
as respectively and conjointly dis- 
played in the plan of human redemp- 
tion; and in the possession of their 
privileges, and performance of their 
exercises, they shall rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

If then such inconceivable glory and 
felicity await Christians in another 
world, shall they not patiently and 
resignedly submit to whatever suffer- 
ings they may be appointed to endure 
in the course of their passage thither? 
We perceive it to be a distinguished 
trait in the character of the men of 
this world, that they will voluntarily 
submit to great privations and suffer- 
ings, in the prospect of soon possess- 
ing some worldly good,—which, when 
obtained, is but of a very unsatisfac- 
tory and short-lived nature. And shall 
not Christians be resigned to the divine 
will, respecting those afllictions, with 
which, in his infinite wisdom, God may 
see fit to visit them, when they are 
sure to be succeeded by the eternal and 
ineffable felicity of heaven? 

And independently of the innumer- 
able other sources, from which the 
redeemed in heaven shall derive their 
unmixed happiness, we cannot tell 
how essentially it may contribute to 
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consummate that bliss, to recollect 
with how much tribulation it was they 
entered into the heavenly kingdom. 
At all events we are certain, that, as 
the mariner, who, after a painful and 
perilous voyage, arrives at the haven 
of rest, does doubly prize his present 
ease and safety, while he looks back 
on his past dangers and sufferings, so 
the Christian in heaven, shall addition- 
ally appreciate the blessedness of that 
place, while he takes a retrospective 
view of the poignant and multifarious 
afflictions he endured when on bis 
passage thither. 

Elgin. J. G. 
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OLIDEN:—AN EASTERN TALE. 
Causes of Disappointment. 
One man by anxiety, labour, or parsi- 
mony, accumulates wealth, to be dis- 
sipated by the profligacy, extrava- 
gance, or folly of his posterity. Ac- 
tivity is health to the body politic, to 
nature, animate as well as inanimate; 
nor can society exist, but in a state of 
retrograde or progressive movement. 
Like the minute particles which form 
the vast ocean, and are in perpetual 
agitation, sometimes glittering in the 
sun, at other times lost in the profun- 
dity of the common aggregate; so in 
society, those who were once rich, 
great, or honourable, are now, in their 
posterity, lost in the common mass of 
mankind, and immerged in eternal 
oblivion. Where are now, we may 
ask, the descendants of Cyrus, of 
Alexander, or of the mighty Cesars? 
Where are those of Plato, of Socrates, 
or of Cicero? Or, where are those of 
Croesus, or of Rhamsinitus? These 
attained for themselves an illustrious 
name, either for wealth, heroic great- 
ness, or wisdom; but of these they 
could give no hereditary right, nor 
secure them by any means to their 
posterity. Nay, it may be that the 
descendants of those on whose necks 
they placed their feet, and from whom 
they exacted an unwilling obedience 
and goading servitude, are lording 
it over theirs, and imposing upon them 
an oppressive load of degradation and 
want. Thus the mighty of the earth 
mingle with the confluence of mortals, 
and are for ever lost; and thus the 
wise become raca’s, and the foolish 
sons of Minerva; and thus is the pride 
of humanity dashed from the pinnacle 
of imaginary grandeur, to mingle with 
87.—VOL, VIII. 
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the dust. Hence we may perceive the 
force and beauty of the Latin sentence, 
Homo sum, humani @ me nil alienum 
puto. “I am a man, and nothing 
which relates to man can be foreign to 
my bosom.” 

If society be bound together by one 
general bond of interest, it must be the 
highest wisdom to promote the happi- 
ness of the whole; especially as there 
is an enjoyment and a pleasure in the 
indulgence of a benevolent disposi- 
tion, and in the exercise of benevolent 
feelings, which are far superior to the 
gratification of mere animal senses. 
If the disparity of individual felicity 
consisted in the indulgence of sensual 
propensities, there would be much 
less than what there is, that would be 
enviable from inequality of rank or 
fortune.. The keen edge of sensual 
pleasure is blunted, and becomes 
obtuse by repetition; while the plea- 
surable feelings of a generous, enlarg- 
ed, and highly cultivated mind, are 
not only permanent and rational, but 
followed by no evil consequences. 
And as a man cannot of himself enjoy 
great wealth, its trueemployment must 
consist in the cultivation of inteHect, 
in the improvement of the best feelings 
of the heart, and in promoting the 
general interest of mankind; more 
especially in the support and encou- 
ragement of every specics of genius ; 
for whatever has contributed to the 
improvement ofagriculture, commerce, 
or literature, has been the offspring of 
genius. These few remarks are made 
as introductory to an Eastern tale, 
supposed to be written about the close 
of the fifteenth century, by the son of 
Caly Basa, who had been tutor to the 
children of Amurath, father of Maho- 
met the Great. 

In the reign of Bajazet the Second, 
also second emperor of the Turks, 
successor to Mahomet the Great, to- 
wards the close of the fifteenthcentury, 
lived Oliden Caly, son of Caly Basa, 
tutor to Bajazet’s father. Oliden was 
so unfortunate as to be born amidst 
the general wreck and decay of lite- 
rature and of the arts and sciences. 
He had naturally an unbounded thirst 
for knowledge, was endowed with great 
natural parts, and was favoured with 
what, in his own age and country, was 
called a liberal and excellent educa- 
tion; but he had to contend with many 
difficulties, and none greater than what 
arose from the vast variety and volu- 
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minous extent of the works written 
upon almost every subject; in which 
counsel was obscured, and truth con- 
cealed by a multitude of words. With 
one of the .most wealthy citizens of 
Constantinople he constantly resided, 
mostly in a villa, which vied in magni- 
ficence and grandeur with any of those 
that surrounded this stately seat of the 
Turkish empire. It was so situated as 
to command anextensive,though rather 
a confused view of this great city; but 
it had a perfect one of that admirable 
and superb structure, St. Sophia’s 
temple, built by Justinian the Roman 
emperor, after the form of the Pantheon 
at Rome. In front of this villa was a 
fertile and highly cultivated valley, on 
which, at about half a league distance, 
stood a building that consisted of nine 
beautiful porticos, shaded with palm 
and laurel trees, and dedicated to the 
Muses. To this place Oliden often 
retired to contemplate the works of 
nature, and to this the still solemnity 
of the place invited, 

These porticos, according to vulgar 
report, which was favoured by their 
mystical appearance, were the usual 
haunt of those genii that superintend 
the affairs of mortals. This, to the 
studious and well-informed mind, 
stamped on them a fancied sanctity ; 
so that, whilst a person was seated, or 
pacing backwards and forwards in 
them, he was almost induced to be- 
lieve that he held converse with the 
invisible world. Oliden, frequently, 
after having, for recreation, rambled 
alone in his favourite walks, would 
retire here both for rest and contem- 
plation. One evening, when thus 
amusing himself, the shades of night 
began to prevail, admonishing him 
that it was time to return, when he 
directed his steps towards the porti- 
cos. In his way he had to pass by 
the habitation of one of his most inti- 
mate and learned friends, who was 
consuming his health, and devoting 
his time and talents to the service of 
his fellow men. At this time he ob- 
served him on the top of his house, 
contemplating, as he thought, the 
beauties of a moonlight scene, or the 
glorious wonders of the heavens. To 
evade his notice, that he might pro- 
ceed without interruption, he walked 
close by the house, when he heard 
something uttered by his friend, which 
arrested his attention; he stood still 
afid listened, when his friend’s voice 
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fell in the most melancholy accents 
upon his ear, to this eflect.—‘‘ And 
beyond this,” as if he had uttered 
something previous, “I have devoted 
my time, talents, and strength to the 
service of man; his good have I pur- 
sued with the most patient, persever- 
ing, and laborious steps; to this I have 
been actuated by the purest motives, 
and most comprehensive benevolence. 
None have solicited my aid in vain; I 
have warned; I have corrected and 
instructed the ignorant; I have fed 
the hungry, and clothed the naked ;— 
befriended the friendless, the orphan, 
and the widow; always relying on my 
own resources for future life. Alas! 
these have failed.”—He paused a few 
minutes, and then continued.—“ Al- 
most numberless were those who called 
me by the sacred name of friend; 
when fortune smiled they smiled, and 
saluted me with the most evident 
marks of pleasure, and every where E 
reeeived a hearty welcome. But 
now I am avoided, as if I bore about 
with me the deadliest contagion. 
When I meet them in the street, I 
mostly have to encounter either shy 
looks, a nod of indifference, or a con- 
temptuous smile. Nay,eventhe priests 
of the great prophet lift up their holy 
eyes to heaven, and cannot, as they 
pass by, see an old but an unfortunate 
friend. I once thought learning, ta- 
lents, and beneficence would at least 
protect from insult. But, alas! these 
are seldom respected in adversity ; 
gooduess is desired by few, and those 
who possess it are generally detested 
on account of it. Such is the grati- 
tude, candour, and fidelity of man. I 
derive, however, no feeble support 
from the consciousness of the integrity 
of my own conduct, and I have a 
never-failing fountain of consolation 
in the fidelity, wisdom, and goodness 
of that Being, who sitteth on the circle 
of the heavens, without whose know- 
ledge nothing can come to pass.” 
Oliden heard these things with the 
keenest emotions of sorrow; he pro- 
ceeded to the silent seat of the muses, 
—his spirits much depressed with 
what he had learned from his friend’s 
soliloquy. 

When he arrived at the porticos, 
being weary, he seated himself in that 
dedicated to Clio, and pursued that 
train of thought to which the late 
occurrence had givenrise. He cast a 


glance over the earth; contemplated 
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man in his different gradations, from 
the lowest condition of barbarism to 
the highest state of cultivation ; from 
the wild African, to the accomplished 
courtier. He concluded, their prin- 
ciples of conduct must spring from 
the same blind selfishness and con- 
tracted views; the one fancies his 
highest good consists in a sluggish 
ease, and in liberty without the least 
constraint; the other in the accu- 
mulation of wealth, the glitter of equi- 
page or dress, or in sensual indulgence. 
He imagined that he saw the wild 
African pursuing the deer, while he is 
himself caught by the lion. Alas! he 
exclaimed, if a man, who could have 
taught this savage, by the means of 
art and industry, to have subdued the 
country to his own service, command, 
and fruition, had fallen by any means 
into his power, this African would 
have deprived him of his possessions, 
if not of his life. He thought he saw 
the merchant, who had -forsaken the 
precepts of wisdom and truth, labour- 
ing for the attainment of his hundreds 
of thousands, reduced to a prison or a 
mere competency; he who sought 
felicity in splendour and fame, writh- 
ing under mental agony, occasioned 
by repeated mortification, or remorse 
of conscience, because he had, influ- 
enced by the same motives as the 
savage, treated with disdain sound 
philosophy and true piety; the sen- 
sualist tormented with the acutest 
affliction, having cast off all rational 
restraint, and ridiculed all that is 
virtuous and good. 

After having been absorbed in 
thought for some time, his attention 
was excited by the approach of a being 
most singular in his aspect; he ad- 
vanced with a slow and limping step, 
and seemed to be blind; there was 
something very stern in his features, 
and, behind, he had wings. Ata short 
distance, pursuing the same tract, was 
a very gracefully formed female, over 
whose face hung a very elegantly 
variegated veil; on her head she wore 
a helmet, with a large plume nodding 
in the air; in one hand she held a 
spear, in the other a shield. Behind 
her were the nine muses,* following 
with a dejected air. 








* The Muse were certain goddesses who 
presided over poetry, music, dancing, and all 
the liberal arts; and were nine in number. 
They were generally represented as young, 

of, modest virgins; they were fond of 


beautiful, a 
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Mio was first, holding in her hand a 
manuscript volume, over which passed 
a strong iron clasp secured by a lock, 
on which was inscribed, Penury. Eu- 
terpe was next, having a broken flute. 
After Euterpe, came Thalia; she had 
a shepherd’s crook and a scroll, on 
which might be read, Pastoral and 
Comic Poetry ; her once neat and un- 
ornamented attire was hung in tatters. 
Next was Melpomene, and though her 
dress had once been rich and splendid, 
she seemed to have fared little better 
than her sister Thalia. Terpsicore was 
more cheerful and gay than the others, 
was crowned with laurel, and seemed 
only to have appeared to accompany 
them. Erato might be distinguished 
by her crown of roses and myrtles, 
but it was withered and faded; she 
held in her hand a lyre and lute, both 
of which were unstrung: Love was in 
attendance, but it was with an extin- 
guished flambeau. Polyhymnia followed 
Erato, she held a sceptre in one hand, 
in the other a small statue of Demos- 
thenes, with one finger placed on his 
lips. Urania was easily known by her 
azure robe, and a crown of stars, 
which was enveloped in a cloud; she 
carried a globe before, defaced except 
these words, *“‘ Wilderness, Desert.” 
Calliope was last in the train ; she had 
a trumpet slung behind her, as if it 
were no longer of use; she had also 
the works of Homer and Virgil, but 
they were bound round with a chain, 
to which was hung a label containing 
this word, “ Incognitus,” or unknown. 

Fixed in silent attention, whilst 
examining this mysterious group, he 
at length heard the female with the 
variegated veil thus address the stern- 
featured personage in behalf of the 
sacred Nine :—“ At the frequent and 
urgent solicitation of the Sisters,” she 
said, *‘ who are here, I have consented 
to present their case to the considera- 
tion of your majesty. They have been 
wandering up and down the earth for 
several hundred years, seeking rest 
and entertainment, but have met with 
maltreatment and neglect. War, de- 
vastation, riot, and voluptuousness, 
are the delight and pursuit of men; 
whilst the liberal arts, sciences, and 
literature, are almost banished from 
amongst them. The muses complain, 





solitade, and commonly appeared in different 
attire, and bearing different symbols, according 
= arts and sciences over which they pre- 
sided. 
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that not only they, but their followers, 
are left without a common portion of 
earthly good ; whilst to them man owes 
all above the spontaneous produce of 
nature. They fear lest there should not 
be left a foot of earth, on which they 
may tread without danger. They have 
even ventured to intimate, that you 
bestow your favours most freely upon 
those who are the greatest pests and 
destroyers of mankind. Ignorance, 
cruelty, and wealth; science, wisdom, 
and poverty, seem almost natural as- 
sociations. They now appeal to your 
bounty and wisdom, and hope for 
redress.” 

At this, the stern personage whom 
she addressed, with a voice that seem- 
ed to shake the earth, exclaimed, 
“Man is a free agent, and by the neg- 
lect and contempt of art and science, 
calls down upon his own species those 
chastisements his offences demand.” 
He then immediately disappeared ; 
the others withdrew in the order in 
which they came. Lost a few moments 
in amazement, at what he had heard 
and scen, he was startled by a voice, 
saying, ‘‘ Oliden, hear, and learn to be 
wise, and virtuous, and content, with- 
out power, grandeur, or wealth.” 

BARONIUS. 
Sheffield, Oct. 28th, 1825. 
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ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from col. 164.) 


Many, if not all the substances which 
compose the crust of the earth, are 
eapable, under genial circumstances, 
of crystallization ; hence we find crys- 
tals almost every where, and almost 
of every size, hue, and form. To enu- 
merate and dwell upon every indivi- 
dual composing this immense variety, 
is not my present purpose ; but ratber 
to select a few, as specimens of the 
whole. 

The most minute crystal of the same 
species is not less perfect than the 
most massive; nor is it less transpa- 
rent, if both are perfect: for the nu- 
cleus of a large crystal is a small crys- 
tal; and the nucleus is as perfect as 
the aggregations, which, by increasing 
its surfaces, constitute its superior 
size; analogous to the mode in which 
an infant becomes a man. Hence crys- 
tals are found so minute, and in such 
numbers, that they frequently form 
Jarge beds of fine sand; while others 
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are found so large as fairly to claim 
the appellation of massive. 

If vegetation has its minute masses, 
and animation its insects so small 
that they are only the subject of mi- 
croscopic observation, its oak, crown- 
ed with all the exuberant foliage ofa 
stately sovereign of the forests, and its 
elephant ; so their sister kingdom, the 
mineral, possesses its minute and its 
vast, germed and perfected by analo- 
gous principles. Thus has the Infinite, 
amidst the sportive varieties of crea- 
tion, enriched every portion of matter 
with its due proportion of interest to 
the eye of reason—that eye which, in 
man, the head of his visible creation, 
was created to behold his works, and 
in these to behold, with admiration, 
Him who created all. 

The diamond, the most precious of all 
gems, is one in the very first class of 
crystals: to note it, will therefore suffice 
for the whole genus of jewels. The struc- 
ture of the diamond is distinctly lami- 
nar, and, in general, itis found crystal- 
lized into an octahedral form, al- 
though to this general rule several ex- 
ceptions occur. Eminent for its trans- 
parency and resplendent brilliancy, 
in some instances it is even phospho- 
rescent, absorbing rays of light, and 
giving them out on being carried into 
adark room. According to the opi- 
nions of the most eminent chemists, 
as well as geologists, the diamond is 
a simple substance ; being pure crys- 
tallized carbon. Its hardness is so 
great, that it will cut or scratch every 
other gem in existence: it may, there- 
fore, fairly be denominated the hard- 
est substance increation. How won- 
derful! A subtile, fluid gas, carbon, 
which ordinarily floats in the atmo- 
sphere, and often enters into the 
breath of man, as well as beasts, and 
the fowls of the air, and is absorbed 
by the tender leaves of p!ants, becomes 
at once the hardest and the most re- 
splendent gem which the whole crea- 
tion owns. Enriched by the energies 
of affinity and polarity, in the perfec- 
tion of their action, how precious does 
the crystal of carbon become in the 
estimation of man—one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling have 
been given for a single diamond ! 

Diamonds are generally found 
amidst alluvial strata, surrounded hy 
a gravel, which forms the beds or 
banks of rivers. They are of every 
size, from that of a pin’s head to a pi- 
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geon’segg, or evenlarger. The largest 
diamond known is one said to have 
been found in the island of Borneo, in 
the East Indies, which is in the pos- 
session of the Rajah of Mattan; this 
weighs 367 carats: but the largest 
known in Europe is the one purchased 
by Count Orloff for the late Empress 
of Russia, which weighs 193 carats ; 
this is about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
Precious, however, and firm as is the 
diamond, it is a combustible sub- 
stance ; and, treated with a white heat, 
in a steady and brilliant flame, it 
burns away—fit emblem of all terres- 
trial riches, and all terrestrial solidity. 
—* Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that 
which is not? riches certainly make 
themselves wings, they fly away, like 
an eagle toward heaven ;” and every 
individual earthly good, however firm, 
perishes in the using: yea, like the 
resplendent diamond, these pass away, 
leaving not even a wreck behind.— 
What a lesson to man! 

Although other crystals are less 
hard, several possess a brilliancy ap- 
proaching that of the diamond, and 
also a resemblance to its form. The 
crystals of quartz, locally termed Der- 
byshire diamonds, Bristol stones, rock 


crystals, &c. are of this description; but | 


they areessentially differentsubstances 
from diamonds. The crystals of felspar 
are most abundant, and embrace an 
extensive variety, some of which re- 
flect a beautiful pearly light, and are 
so hard they will scratch quartz. But 
hardness and brilliancy are not the 
only properties by which we estimate 
the value of crystals; several are va- 
luable because of their use in the arts, 
and others because they seasonably 
minister to the wan‘s, conveniences, 
and comforts of mankind: among the 
latter, no crystals stand higher than 
those of the muriate of soda, named 
common salt. 

Rock salt occurs in distinct strata 
beneath the earth’s surface, in Eng- 
land and many other countries through- 
out the four quarters of the globe. In 
these strata crystals are found, in- 
distinctly laminar in structure, of al- 
most every size, which, on being 
struck, yield cubic fragments; evin- 
cing the cube to be their primitive 
form: select portions of these are 
called gem salt, from their purity and 
transparency; and these are used in- 
stead of the crystals obtained by eva- 
porating brine. Springs of brine ge- 
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rocks; the ocean also contains im- 
mense quantities of saline matter, and 
upon a smaller scale, salt lakes, and 
numerous beds of salt, exist upon or 
near the earth’s surface. 

Common saltis an assemblage of the 
crystals of muriate of soda: these are 
generally obtained as follows. A brine, 
composed of sea-water or of saline 
spring water, and as much salt.as it 
takes up from rock salt, introduced 
therein for the purpose of saturating 
the water, in order to increase the 
quantity of salt produced by a given 
evaporation of water, is poured into 
large shallow iron boilers; these boi- 
lers are subjected to a gentle heat, by 
which the water is gradually evapo- 
rated; and as certain portions of the 
saline particles become dry, they crys- 
tallize; and these are taken out and 
separated from the remaining fluid by 
wicker baskets. These crystals are 
generally in a cubic form, of a white 
colour, transparent, and grateful to 
the palates of men and other animals, 
Sometimes these crystals are grouped 
together; and they frequently form 
hollow quadrangular pyramids. The 
large crystals of British salt are fine, 
firm cubes; and these are not exceed- 
ed in quality by bay salt, or any other 
foreign salt. 

A more universal, or a more useful, 
and of course valuable crystal exists 
not than common salt: fitly, indeed, 
named common, because of its com- 
mon or universal use; and as fitly de- 
nominated salt, or the salt, because it 
seasons every thing else. So fitly 
named, that the Creator himself, while 
incarnated for the redemption of man 
in this very sphere, takes it as the 
foundation of a striking parable or 
lesson to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye are the 
salt of the earth; but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted? It is thenceforth good for 
nothing but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under footofmen. Have salt 
in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another.” In the days of types 
and shadows, which preceded and pre- 
figured his incarnation, the command 
of Jehovah to his people was, “‘ Every 
oblation of thy meat-offering shalt 
thou season with salt; neither shalt 
thou suffer the salt of the covenant of 
thy God to be lacking from thy meat- 
offering : with all thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt.” In conformity with 
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this command, Artaxerxes, king of 
Babylon, on restoring the Jews to their 
country, ordered his governors to fur- 
nish for the sacrifices at Jerusalem, 
‘* salt, without prescribing how much.” 
Thus, like grass and corn amidst the 
fields, air above and water upon and 
within the earth, the most useful, even 
in crystallization, is the most abun- 
dant, and the most easy of access to 
man ; for benevolence, as well as true 
wisdom, is conspicuous throughout 
creation. 

Crystals and spars, more or less 
transparent and perfect in form, ac- 
cording to certain circumstances ac- 
companying their formation, exist in 
such abundance within and upon the 
surface of the earth, that they bear a 
fair proportion to all the other matter 
contained therein. These yield to the 
great created energies, beneath whose 
sway the Infinite has placed them, and 
take that form to which these dispose 
them; evincing a fitness in the mate- 
rials for the purposes of the great 
Creator, who, in infinite wisdom, 
created and disposed them each in re- 
lation to.each throughout this sphere. 

That such immense quantities of 
. matter should, after the lapse of nearly 
six thousand years, remain in a state 
capable of so minute an operation as 
crystallization, also capable of solu- 
tion from crystals, and even recrystal- 
lization, ad infinitum, is matter of un- 


ceasing admiration to the eye of rea- 


son. No man can contemplate this 
singular property, in what may be 
termed dead matter, without feeling 
an awe ofthat invisible Power, which 
so effectually, in secret, ensures his 
own purposes, by agents utterly be- 
yond the discernment, much more be- 
yond the control, of the whole com- 
munity of mankind. This property 
in matter, however, answers, voice for 
voice, to its operations and metamor- 
phoses in the vegetable and animal 
world. There we find the soil upon 
the earth’s surface feeding grains 
of wheat, oats, barley, kc. as well as 
the grasses of the field; and these, in 
their turn, feeding man and beasts of 
various forms. Not only that which 
is cast out by the draught, but the 
muscles and bones of animals, as well 
as the straw and refuse of grain, af- 
ford stimulating manures to new ve- 
getations out of soils similar to those 
whence they each arose. Thus the 


soil becomes a germ, a sialk, an ear, 





a grain, a muscle, a bone, a hair,a 
nail, &c. &c., and these, in their turn, 
become soil again: but they become 
soil only for the moment; for in an- 
other, hastened by this manure, this 
soil becomes any or all these sub- 
stances again ; and soon, ad infinitum. 
Crystals, therefore, while they are 
highly ornamental and useful, and in 
numbers countless by the most acute 
of men, are so many signatures in the 
crust of the earth to this truth—by 
weight and measure, and in order due, 
was the whole of this sphere con- 
structed. Job beautifully observes, 
** When God made a decree for the 
rain, and a way for the lightning of 
thunder, then he looked to the ends 
of the earth, and saw under the whole 
heaven, to make the weight for the 
winds, and he weighed the waters by 
measure.” These signatures prove, 
that this world is not a confused mass 
of heterogeneous materials, jumbled 
together without order or finish; but 
that itis a finished structure, formed 
from finished materials — materials 
prepared for and suited to the situa- 
tions in which they are placed; and 
that energy and order pervades the 
whole sphere. The sublime Isaiah, 
impressed with this truth, exclaimed, 
“Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earthin a mea- 
sure, and weighed ihe mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance?— 
Who hath directed the Spirit of the 
Lord, or, being his counséllor, hath 
taught him? With whom took he 
counsel, and who instructed him, and 
taught him in the path of judgment; 
and taught him knowledge, and 
shewed to him the way of understand- 
ing? Behold, the nations are as adrop 
of a bucket, and are counted as the 
small dust of the balance: behold, he 
taketh up the isles as avery little thing. 
And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, 
nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a 
burnt-offering. Allnations before him 
are as nothing; and they are counted 
to him less than nothing and vanity.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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ON FALSE RELIGION, PARTICULARLY 
POPERY. 
It has been the lot of real religion, in 
every age, in every part of the world, 
under all governments, and conditions 
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of mankind, to be the subject of re- 
proach, of misrepresentation, and of 
persecution. False religions have in 
general escaped, and this is a remark- 
able circumstance, because the religion 
of the gospel offers violence to no one; 
inculcates no principles at variance 
with human society; it neither pro- 
fesses to overturn the rights of pro- 
perty, nor to meddle with any esta- 
blished system of government. It 
addresses itself to the understanding 
and to the heart, not about earthly 
things outwardly considered, but that 
all may prepare fora state of exist- 
ence, to which all, more or less, feel 
they are destined ; and yet it invari- 
ably excites hatred, malignity, and 
separation, and the followers of Christ 
have been, like their master, too gene- 
rally despised and rejected, cast out and 
hated, and a man’s foes have been even 
those of his own household. Private 
hostility and public persecution have 
attended its progress, and all the base, 
the cruel, the black passions of the 
human heart, have been called into 
action, wherever its influence was ex- 
tended: whilst other creeds, however 
immoral, other systems, however de- 
grading, and in their nature overturn- 
ing all the elements of civil society, of 
domestic purity and comfort, have 
been scarcely met, in any case, with 
opposition, but in most with approba- 
tion and delight. 

A Christian is taught to expect this. 
They have called the Master of the 
house Beelzebub, and the disciples 
dare not expect better treatment. 
Such conduct springs from, and dis- 
covers, the enmity of man’s heart to 
God, as well as the domination of him 
who is the prince of the power of the 
air, and the spirit which worketh in 
the children of disobedience. It is 
interesting to trace the opposition to 
the truths of God manifested under 
different dispensations of his will, as 
always running parallel with the nature 
of the dispensation, and meeting the 
case not merely with outward and 
direct opposition, but with rival and 
opposite institutions. Soon after the 
deluge, Satan employed men to build 
a tower to reach to heaven. In 


the patriarchal ages, he first blas- 
phemously elevated men to gods, and 
then degraded the objects of their 
worship below the vilest passions of 
man, and seemed to leave men no 
resource between an implied atheism, 
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or a blasphemy more horrible than 
athcism itself. 

When Christianity appeared in its 
full discovery, it threatened to over- 
turn Satan’s dominion. Its sanctions 
were complete,—its evidences irresist- 
ible,—its adaptation to man under all 
his circumstances, and all periods of 
his life, entire,—and its success for a 
time was so great, that there appeared 
a prospect of a change as universal as 
the degradation of man. 

Hence all the refinement of Satanic 
art, all the power of bis malignant in- 
spirations, were devoted in a cause 
that seemed to involve the permanency 
of his dominion. When the Son of 
God was manifested to destroy the 
works of the Devil, Satan determined 
to dispute the dominion; and if he 
could not hope finally to prevail, at 
least he determined fiercely to oppose, 
that dominion he could not conquer, 
to obstruct its progress and undermine 
its influence, and to shew, that though 
his power was subdued, his heart was 
unchanged. He met Christianity on 
its own ground, taught his followers to 
receive it as truth, to embrace it as a 
revelation from God, but gradually 
consolidated a system which should 
destroy all its vitality, attenuate its 
energy, and at length reduce it to the 
level of human nature in its most de- 
graded state. He turned the profes- 
sion of Christianity on Christianity 
itself, and made the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus the most bitter and 
irreconcileable enemies to the doctrine 
of the cross. He led them to become 
the destroyers of his servants, the 
enemies of his friends, and the most 
obstinate opposers to the progress of 
his kingdom. The awful fact is on 
record, that if infidelity and paganism 
have slain their hundreds, professed 
Christianity has slain its thousands 
and its tens of thousands, and those 
who cry, “ How long, O God, faithful 
and true, wilt thou not avenge our 
blood,” cry out against a system which 
lays claim to the name and to the 
symbols of the religion of Jesus. 

Popery, as a system, seizes all the 
peculiarities of Christianity, that it 
may alter their complexion, destroy 
their tone, and overturn the influence 
they were intended to produce. It 
lays the spirituality of the gospel in 
the dust; exalts the outward cross, 
whilst it tramples on the blood of a 
Saviour. It enlists all the bad pas- 
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sions of human nature in outward 
subserviency to the cross, whilst it 
arrays them in fearful malignity to its 
spirit. It consecrates and enthrones 
the deepest depravity of the human 
heart, over the ruins of a system it 
professes to receive and adore. 

There is hardly any aspect under 
which popery may be received, but it 
presents an awful desecration of the 
holiest truths and institutions. As an 
external system of government, amidst 
the greatest profession of humility, it 
exalts itself above all that is called 
God. Laying claim to infallible in- 
Spiration, it governs with the most 
despotic sway both the body and mind 
of man, denies the rights of conscience, 
and assumes a power to dispense with 
all the obligations of civil society, as 
well as the irrevocable laws of the 
Most High God. It demands the keys 
of man’s conscience, and locks all up 
to superstition, ignorance, and conse- 
quent vice. 

Its doctrines have a direct tendency 
to encourage the love of sin in the 
heart. Outwardly, it professes to de- 
clare repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; but it 
has changed the nature and claims of 
real repentance. It has made that 
sin, which God has not made sin; 
and calls that holy, which he despises. 
It teaches a weak and inefficient re- 
pentance, requiring no change of heart 
or purpose. The repentance it enjoins 
has no connexion with love to God, or 
hatred of sin. 

If, as a system, it does not deny the 
righteousness of Christ, it has enve- 
loped that righteousness with so many 
additional things which God has not 
appointed; it has so surrounded the 
doctrine with error, and accumulated 
observances; it so exalts human 
merit, and painful ceremonials; it so 
plainly and palpably declares that 
man may work out a righteousness 
more than sufficient for his own salva- 
tion,—that it is scarcely possible for a 
man to see any thing of the scripture 
method of justification, whilst he 
retains his veneration for what that 
Church has declared necessary to sal- 
vation. It asserts a claim over the 


regions of hell, and carries its pre- 
tended sovereignty beyond the reach 
of time and space ;—asserts the pos- 
session of the keys of the bottomless 
pit, that it may make merchandise 
and gain even of the torments of the 
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damned. It assumes a power to an- 
nal and alter any of the established 
institutions of the gospel. 

It confesses prayer to be every 
Christian’s duty, but it has arrested 
prayer in its aspirations, and pointed 
to creatures as its proper objects, and 
it thus cuts off from the gospel all that 
it was intended to promote in man’s 
communion with his God. 

It recognizes the truths contained 
in the pages of the gospel, but it has 
perverted and destroyed all their bene- 
ficial tendency. Under the dominion 
of popery, the Christian ministry has 
become an idolatrous priesthood, not 
to offer up a spiritual sacrifice, or 
a reasonable service,—but a delusory 
oblation, and a service contradictory 
to the first principles of sound sense. 

It requires Christian baptism, bat it 
has totally changed the institation of 
Christ. Instead of being an ordinance 
of personal voluntary dedication to 
God, and a baptism into the death of 
our Lord, it has made the outward work 
the price of salvation, teaching man 
to rest in human observance, and not 
in the sanctifying grace of the holy 
Spirit. 

Bad as popery is, when viewed in 
its direct and avowed principles, its 
collateral evils are perhaps worse. Its 
tendency has always been cruelty, 
degradation of every thing, that it 
may triumph over every thing. It 
has carried fire in one hand, and the 
sword in the other. The fires it has 
kindled have, like the fire of the bot- 
tomless pit, been fires of suffocation, 
of darkness and terror, and it has 
gone forth like the ravings of a fury 
drunk with the blood of the saints of 
God. Ignorance and cruelty are its 
chosen companions, and it has never 
reigned but in conjunction. with the 
two. It has shut up the kingdom of 
heaven, and, refusing to enter in itself, 
it has hindered those who were enter- 
ing in. 

Let no one think lightly of popery, 
or of the arguments on which it is 
founded. It truly, and in the utmost 
comprehension of the term, comes in 
“all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness.” It has always enlisted every 
passion, every fear, and even the 
kindly feelings of man, on its side, 
and some of those things which seem 
to redeem it in better informed judg- 
ments. But its excellencies and ad- 
vantages are little better than baits, 
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tending more effectually to allure souls 
to destruction; and whilst they have 
had some, in their communion, really 
the saints of the Most High,—their 
characters, held out as examples, have 
only tended to increase the influence 
and claims of popery on mankind. 
Such instances really prove that the 
refined sophistries of popery are allur- 
ing to the finest minds, and capable of 
holding the greatest intellects under 
the most complete domination. Po- 
péry, in argument, is a condensation 
of satanic inspiration, in conjunction 
with human cunning and sophistry. 
The solemnity of its numerous cere- 
monies, the enchantment of its music, 
the elegance of its paintings, the riches 
and decoration of its churches, are 
all calculated to fascinate the senses, 
and to captivate superficial minds, 
Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall. There is, truly, 
no relief against popery, but simply | 
in the cross of Christ ; and no where is 
the Christian safe, but under the pro- 
tection of Emmanuel, God with us. 
Popery shall fall! Yes, but not till 
human depravity submits to the righte- | 
ousness of Christ. The Lord shall 
destroy it with the brightness of his | 
rising. The strong man armed keepeth 
his house, and will keep it, till a | 
stronger than he cometh ; and whenhe | 
shall come with ten thousand of his | 
saints,—when he shall come with ter- | 
ror and with dismay, as well as with 
proposals of mercy,—when he shall 
have poured out the last and grandest 
effusions of his Spirit,—when he shall] 
make one grand and solemn striving 
with the hardness of man’s heart,— 
when heayen and earth shall unite to 
shew his majesty and his power-— 
popery shall fly to its holes and its 
corners, for fear of the Lord, and the 
glory of his majesty; but it shall fal 
before him, for there shall be one 
Lord, and His name one in all the 
earth, 
Amen. 
Amen, and Amen! 
I 
Essay III. 
ON THE NATURE OF GOD, | 
IlNaric 6 koopog Ocov & déxerat. 
“« And if a God there be, that God how great!” | 
(Continued from col. 159.) 





Even so come, Lord Jesus. 
J. W. 


| 


“THERE is no nation,” says Cicero, | 

“‘so ignorant as to deny the existence | 

of a God, though it may be unable to 
87.—VOL. VII. 
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arrive at a right conception of him.” 
The contemplation of that spirit which 
pervades and animates nature, is a 
theme that has engaged and over- 
whelmed the minds of the heathen and 
the Christian sage. Nations, who had 
no other light than the feeble glimmer- 
ings of reason, however far they might 
be advanced in civilization and mora- 
lity, could not ascend very high on 
that infinite ladder which leads to a 
perfect knowledge of the Deity. There 
are sources of information open to the 
Christian, that enable him to draw 
aside so much of the veil that conceals 
the throne of God, and the secrets of 
futurity, as is necessary for his com- 
fort in this world, and his eternal 
happiness in that which is to come, 
But, at present, we shall consider the 
attributes of God as acknowledged b 
the consent of almost all nations; an 
in a future Essay, it is intended to 
shew how far reason and revelation 
coincide. We shall next observe, in 
what particulars superstitious and 
idolatrous opinions differ from our 
own belief. By this means we ho 
to arrive at a full conviction of the 
truth of the Christian faith. 

Such is the imperfect nature of 
humanity, that every people seek to 
obtain the protection and favour of a 
superior Being, capable of providing 
for their numberless necessities. Their 
ideas of that Being may be confined ; 
and, when this is the case, much of 
error and superstition will be found in 
their religion. Butevery faith teaches 
its votaries to propitiate their deity 
with prayer and sacrifice. Thus na- 
ture, speaking by her wants, declares 
the being of a God, and the service 
that is due to him. 

The impression on the human mind 
generally is, under every peculiarity 
of faith, that there is one spirit of 
beneficence, doing good to man con- 
tinually ; and another of malice, ever 
seeking his unhappiness and ruin. 
The greater part of mankind avert the 
malignity of the latter, by prayer to 
the former. But some unenlightened 
people may be found, who, relying 
implicitly on the goodness of the one, 
offer up all their prayers to the other, 
to turn his malice from them. The 
civilized nations of antiquity, amongst 
others, admitted into their religion a 
plurality of gods, Yet there was 
one, to whom every other was subor- 
dinate; and it might peshaps, with 
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some degree of justice, be said, that 
they only personified the attributes of 
the one God. But even this is poly- 
theism. And the evils incident to 
such a religion are to be found in the 
temples of Bacchus and Venus, and in 
the groves of Eleusis; where, under 
the appearance of religious services, 
the people were suffered to indulge in 
shameful debauchery and horrid ob- 
scenity. There are faiths existing in 
the present day, that have sadly sup- 
plied to themselves the absence of 
revelation. Their deities are governed 
by the worst passions to which human 
frailty is addicted; and by conse- 
quence, their temple rites are services 
disgracing the name of religion, and 
calculated to convey sentiments of un- 
mixed horror to the minds of civilized 
and enlightened men. All religions, 
however, agree in ascribing to God an 
eternity of being, and the attributes of 
omnipotence, omniscience, and omni- 
presence. The first of these naturally 
follows from the attribute of omnipo- 
tence; and reason recognizes the re- 
maining three to be the necessary 
attendants on the Deity. 

1. A being less than omnipotent 
could not answer the high expectations 
which men in all ages have fixed on 
God. In the hour of uncertainty or 
danger, the hearts of every people are 
lifted in prayer to the deity they serve, 
from a full conviction of His ability to 
dispose of human affairs, and to avert 
from them the threatened calamity. 
The Indian, at dead of night, invokes 
**a shapeless mass” to aid the work in 
which he is engaged; and whatever 
be the event of his undertaking, he 
ascribes his success to the pleasure of 
his idol, or his failure to its anger. 
The rude warrior goes forth from the 
temple to the battle, in full reliance on 
the strength of his god. And in the 
days of Greece and Rome, whilst the 
flower of manhood were contending 
with their adversaries on the plain, 
the aged' men, the women, and chil- 
dren, surrounded the altars of their 
gods, and put up ardent prayers for 
the deliverance of their country, and 
the safety ofits defenders. Christians, 
in all their need, seek out “ the high 
and lofty One who inhabiteth eter- 
nity.” In times of public danger 
they commit themselves to ‘‘ Him who 
giveth strength in the battle,” and 
when He hath proved “their shield 
and buckler,” the stillness of the sanc- 





tuary is broken by the loud hallelujah! 
and the lofty confession that “the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth.” 

The apparent immensity of creation, 
“and all the fair variety of things,” 
afford alike to the philosopher and to 
the unlearned, the most sublime evi- 
dence of Omnipotence. The latter 
may be unable to comprehend the cir- 
cumvolutions of the spheres, but the 
alternate succession of day and night, 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
are obvious to him; and they are in 
themselves safficient to shew the power 
of that Being who “ parted the light 
from the darkness,” and “ who bringeth 
the seasons in their order.” Tonoone 
is there offered more beautiful and con- 
vincing proofs of the Creator’s power, 
than to the illiterate peasant. He 
casts the seed into the ground in the 
winter, and by the autumn it has “‘in- 
creased an hundred fold,” and is ready 
for the sickle. ‘When the earth 
groweth into hardness, and the clods 
cleave fast together,” the husbandman 
relies on Him by whom “ the waters 
are hid as with a stone, and the face 
of the deep is frozen.” To the philo- 
sopher, indeed, creation is in a great 
measure unveiled. The beauties of 
nature are seen by him with an en- 
lightened eye, and he is able to trace 
the beautiful order of celestial things. 
These advantages should confirm in his 
mind the power of God, and a desire 
after the truth. Yet, alas! whilst 
many good and learned have applied 
their talents and superior powers 
aright, it cannot be denied that there 
are and have been others, who, in the 
pride of philosophy, have arrayed 
themselves against Omnipotence. 

2. Omniscience is a necessary attri- 
bute of an Almighty Being. He who 
can do all things, must be infinite in 
wisdom. The earliest traditions and 
records of mankind shew, that omnis- 
cience was ever included in their con- 
ception of the Deity. Heathen nations 
had their oracles, to which they re- 
ferred for a knowledge of the future. 
And though the answers given by 
them to the inquirer were frequently 
communicated in doubtful language, 
and with much evasion, it is still ob- 
vious, that the people amongst whom 
they existed, believed that infinite 
knowledge appertained to God. Divi- 
nations of various kinds were another 
method of diving into futurity, and 
the exercise of it implied a belief simi- 
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lar tothe above. The followers of the 
Christian faith declare, that ‘‘ there is 
not a thought of the heart, but God 
knoweth it altogether.” 

3. That “ the universe will not con- 
tain God,” and that “‘ the whole world 
is full of the Deity,” are the expres- 
sions of antiquity implying the omni- 
presence of God. Uninformed and 
barbarous people believe that the 
Great Spirit pervades all things. They 
see his frown in the storm, and his 
smile in the sun-beams. 

The Christian gives his lofty assent 
to this attribute, by the inquiry,— 
‘‘ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from thy pre- 
sence? If I go up into heaven, thou 
art there? if I lie down in the grave, 
thou art there also.” 

4. God has existed from eternity. 
For from whom could He have derived 
His being? By Him all things were 
made, and “ the heavens are the works 
of His hands.” Before Him there 
was nothing. Could Deity proceed 
from nothing? Material forms required 
a God to call them into existence. 
Did. absolute inanity produce the Al- 
mighty Mind? God and eternity are 
coeval. Infinite duration is but “‘ the 
years of the Most High;” with whom 
** one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.” The 
heathens held, that Jupiter was the 
father of the gods and of men; and 
that he arranged the confused elements 
of chaos, and produced from them the 
varieties of matter. But the eternity 
of ‘‘the great First Cause” is so evi- 
dent, from the three attributes we have 
been considering, that it is not in- 
tended to investigate the theogony of 
idolatrous and heathen nations. 

The effect of this essay has only 
gone to place the Christian’s God on 
an equality with impotent divinities, 
who, in the absence of revelation, were 
originally set up by man, to supply 
the place of the true Deity. At pre- 
sent we shall go no further. Enough 
has been said to impress the mind 
with lofty ideas of that Being who 
‘‘spake and it was done, who com- 
manded, and it stood fast.”—*‘ He sit- 
teth upon the circle of the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof are as grass- 
hoppers; he stretcheth out the hea- 
vens as acurtain, and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in.” ‘He is 


always the same, and His years shall 
not fail.” 


ZELIM,. 





ONPROFESSORS OF RELIGION MAR- 
RYING FOR MONEY. 


‘* Don’t seek for money: it is a shocking re- 
proach toa man of God, to be hunting after pelf, 
and getting a wife merely for the sake of her 
possessions. I scruple not to say, that those 
who marry for money, ere committing adultery 
as long as they live.”—Dr. ADAM CLARKE. 
So says this celebrated author, in 
the ninth section of Advice Concern- 
ing Marriage, in his “Letter to a 
Preacher,” 4th Edit. p. 54. a piece 
which abounds with very important 
and interesting matter. The latter 
clause of the above extract is very 
strong—to many it is a hard saying; 
and there are those, who, for want of 
entering into the spirit of the senti- 
ment, deem it erroneous ;—but it is 
true, and consonant both with scrip- 
ture and- reason. The propriety of 
Dr. Clarke’s advice is not confined to 
the ministerial character, but com- 
mends itself to every man’s conscience 
about to enter into such a responsible 
alliance. That there are numbers of 
all classes who precipitate themselves 
into the marriage state solely with a 
view of obtaining filthy lucre, cannot 
be controverted; such are higbly repre- - 
hensible, and must be unhappy in their 
new situation. To aid in endeavouring 
to prevent such improper marriages, 
especially among professors of religion, 
will not be considered intrusive by 
persons of correct judgment. 

It is universally admitted, that mar- 
riage is a most important institution. 
‘There is no union,” says Jay, ‘the 
quality of which is so intimate—the 
obligation of which is so binding—the 
consequences of which are so momen- 
tous.” If this step be well taken, 
incalculable benefits are produced; 
but if a person becomes “unequally 
yoked,” the results will be truly cala- 
mitous. How multiplied and compli- 
cated are the miseries of human life, 
through indiscreet marriages! The 
sexes are urged by different motives 
to approach the hymeneal altar ;—to 
enumerate them is foreign to my de- 
sign, as I am not writing an Essay on 
marriage, but a few thoughts ‘‘on pro- 
fessors of religion marrying formoney,” 
to which my remarks will be confined. 

The love of money; regarded as an 
inducement to a connubial life, is cer- 
tainly highly contemptible. . Where 
unanimity of sentiment, suitability of 
age, and genuine piety, are accompa- 
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nied with property, it is not only well, 
but very desirable,—but when a man 
is united to an opulent woman, who is 
destitute of the three former requisites, 
to “vet her possessions” he does not 
marry the woman, but the money! It 
is much to be regretted that fortune- 
marriages are so prevalent;—it has 
been, and is still, a growing evil; and 
shall I commit a breach of charity in 
adding—very much so among religious 
people? That persons, professing to 
be the disciples of the blessed Jesus, 
should thus be inflaenced, is extraor- 
dinary! Such a line of conduct can- 
not be reconciled with the word of 
truth. How many are there, in almost 
every denomination of Christians, who 
have, in this instance, disobeyed the 
voice of God and nature! I allude 
not to any particular sect—that would 
be invidious. Allow me to ask, Cana 
member of any religious body, whether 
in the venerable establishment, or 
among the Dissenters or Methodists, 
be ignorant of the sinfalness of mar- 
rying for money, and of the dangerous 
consequences that are attendant there- 
on? To say nothing of the plain decla- 
rations of scripture, (bat which God 
forbid should ever be put in the shade) 
the doctrines, rules, and discipline 
of every church or society of Chris- 
tians, must go directly to disallow or 
forbid the practice. And whenever 
any individual breaks these sacred 
boundaries, should he not immediately 
be treated as a transgréssor?’ Who 
ean tell the disastrous influence such 
a bad step may create? But the fact 
is, the persons who generally violate 
the laws of God and of the church in 
this way, are those in authority, or in 
respectable circumstances, and hence, 
the matter is too often either over- 
looked or but very slightly noticed— 
the effect of having “respect of per- 
sons.” I have painfully witnessed 
several instances of this among differ- 
ent classes of professors, who having 
pretended to justify their conduct, fur- 
ther investigation has been suspended. 
When we see a Churchman, a Baptist, 
a Methodist, or an Independent, mar- 
rying a rich individual, who is a mem- 
ber of no religious society, or a person 
making no profession of Christianity, 
what can be said, but that the property 
of the woman was his sole object. Does 
not this prove a hunting after pelf, and 
can such expect any other than disap- 
pointment and misery? 
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for Money. 

I knew a professor, some time ago, 
holding an office of some importance 
in the charch, who declared to me, 
when speaking about his getting a wife, 
that he would not have the best woman 
living, however pious or amiable she 
might be,'unless she had money. What 
would become of pious industrious 
females, who have no property, were 
this principle generally indulged ?— 
Well, agreeably to this good brother’s 
resolution, he was shortly after wedded 
to an ancient dame of handsome pro- 
perty—not belonging to any religious 
body, and who did not pretend to ex- 
perience in divine things. The old 
lady and he could not, however, live 
long together without litigation, for 
she soon found out the state of her hus- 
band’s pulse,—so that, as the latter 
termed it, there was always “a jarring 
string” between them. After some 
time spent in looking after each other, 
and being at continual war about tem- 
poral matters, they parted. Thus end- 
ed this unfortunate connexion, without 
the husband being able to convert the 
wife, which he had frequently talked 
of doing before he had her, or even 
converting the property to his own use, 
as, in this instance, the lady proved 
too deep for him, and had ‘taken un- 
usual care in secaring herself. 

Such an example as this is exceed- 
ingly injurious, and the more conspi- 
cuous the character stands in the 
church, the more is such an inroad on 
Christian duties to be deprecated. Is 
it to be wondered at, if those persons 
who look up to such men as patrons 
and instructors, are staggered, or 
turned out of the way, or, if unmar- 
ried, fall into a similar error as it 
respecis this important step, and 
thereby render their fature lives un- 
comfortable? It is absolutely neces- 
sary that circumspection should mark 
every part of the Christian’s walk in 
life. He should carefully avoid put- 
ting a stumbling-block in his brother’s 
way,—but by letting his light so shine 
before men, they may rather be led to 
glorify his Father who is in heaven, 

A sense of the importance of this 
subject, and that it might be once 
more brought into view before those 
‘“‘who name the name of Christ,” and 
beinstrumental in preventing, however 
partially, the evil on which I have freely 
animadverted, have produced the pre- 
ceding observations. J.S. BroaD. 


Bristol, Dee. 10th, 1825. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMET OF 1825. 
Mr. Epirtor. 


Sir.—The following remarks relative’ 


to the late comet, with the annexed 
diagrams, may prove interesting to 
some classes of your readers. I have 
been led to this communication, from 
observing that nothing of consequence 
has yet transpired concerning it; a 
circumstance not a little remarkable, 
when it is known that it was the 
largest comet that has appeared since 
the memorable one of 1811. 

I first observed it on the morning of 
Sunday, September 18th, at 2 a. m. in 
the direction E. by S. at an altitude 
of about 22°. Its light was at that 
time somewhat intense, but the nucleus 
was not well defined, and the train 
extended over not more than 3° of the 
heavens. The nucleus became after- 
wards more distinct, and had the ap- 
pearance of a star of the third magni- 
tude. And on the 8th October, at 12, 
midnight, which was the last opportu- 
nity I had of observing it, the train 
appeared like a white flame, 10° in 
extent, shining brightly at intervals. 

Figure 1, shews the direction which 
the comet took in its passage amongst 
the -stars, and it exhibits seven posi- 
tions accurately noted, to which are 
annexed the corresponding times :— 
Time. 

1, . . » September 18, 2. A. M. 

% «cs « Be s Lea 

3, . «+ « Do. 23,11.P.M. 

4 October 2, 11. P. M. 

Do. 3, 11. P.M. 

Do. 4,11. P. M. 

S seo Do. 8,11. P.M. 
Figure 2.—The positions in figure 1, 
are here transferred te a portion of the 
terrestrial sphere, and they will shew, 
with the assistance of the globe, all 
the places over which the comet passed 
vertically on those days. It may not 
be impertinent to state the method by 
which this may be seen. Mark the 
position on the globe, and observe its 
latitude ; over every place in the same 
parallel, the comet passed vertically 
on the day answering to the position. 

Figure 3, is intended to convey a 
tolerably accurate idea of the comet's 
appearance on the 8th October. 

Iam, Sir, Yours, &e. 

Jan. 13, 1826. ZELIM. 
Additional Observations, from the 
Philosophical Magazine. 

“On the supposition of a parabolic 
orbit, this comet must have passed 
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from the northern to the southern side 
of the ecliptic about the 22d of August; 
but it was not visible to the naked eye 
until the 7th of September, when it 
was seen in the constellation Zaurus, 
near Aldebaran and the Hyades; at 
which time its distance from the sun 
was 1.871, and from the earth 1.407. 
On the 12th of the same month, at 
1 A. M. its anomaly was 69° 34’ 38”, its 
distance from the sun 1.8229, and from 
the earth 1.2391, having also a geo- 
centric longitude of 60° 40’ 19”, and a 
southern latitude of 6° 34’ 29”. Again, 
on the 17th, the comet’s distance from 
the sun was 1.767, and from the earth 
1.105. It continued thus to approach 
the earth in a lateral direction till the 
12th of October; when, by computa- 
tion, it appears to have come nearest 
to the earth, at which time it was a 
very conspicuous object in the hea- 
vens; when, at midnight, its distance 
from the sun was 1.525756, and from 
the earth only .61471: its geocentric 
longitude was 35° 8’ 11”, and latitude 
35° 51’ 35” south. Hence, it was then 
in the southern part of the constella- 
tion Cetus. Therefore, at this time it 
must have been vertical between the 
parallels of 20 and 21 degrees south, 
a little before two o’clock that morn- 
ing, according to the respective meri- 
dians. From this it is clear that the 
comet must have been a very striking 
object to all the known parts of the 
southern hemisphere, and the low 
northern latitudes. After the 12th of 
October, the earth and comet gradu- 
ally receded from each other, so that 
on or about the 17th of November, the 
comet must have been too far from 
the earth to be visible, even under 
the most favourable circumstances of 
southern latitude. Although the rela- 
tive motions of the earth and comet 
were now such as rapidly to increase 
their lineal distance, yet the comet 
continued to approach the sun till the 
11th of December, when it passed its 
perihelion point at a distance of 1.2295 
from that body. 

“The earth and comet will continue 
to recede from each other, till about 
the 20th of January ; and as the helio- 
centric motion of the latter body is 
retrograde, and being at the same 
time in an opposite part of the hea- 
vens in respect to the earth, the two 
bodies will for some time move nearly 
parallel to each other, and towards 


| the same infinite distant point in space, 
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when the comet’s distance from the 
sun will be 1.4, and from the earth 2.28, 
the latter distance being equal to 21660 
wnillions of miles. Though the orbieu- 
lar motion of the comet will now carry 
it rapidly from the sun, yet it will 
again gradually approach the earth, 
or more properly, the earth may be 
said, in the race, to gain upon the 
comet till about the 22d of April; and 
on that day, at 5) 49™ 12° M. T. its 
distance from the sun will be 2,27056, 
and from the earth 1.37183, having at 
the same time a geocentric longitude 
of 243° 49’ 46”, and a southern latitude 
of 15° 27’ 56”: hence it will be near 
the star 3 in the neck of the constella- 
tion Lupus; at which time, and fora 
few days before and after, it may 
again be expected to be visible to 
the southern parts of the world, but 
its altitude above our horizon will be 
too small for it to be seen from our 
northern position; and by the begin- 
ning of May it will be too far from the 
sun and from the earth, to admit of its 
being any longer visible to the inha- 
bitants of our globe. On the second 
appearance of this comet, it will, pro- 
perly speaking, be divested of its tail ; 


in which ease the nucleus will only be - 


surrounded by a nebulous light.” 
“Yours, &c. THos. SQuIRE. 


“ Epping, Jan. 1, 1826.” 





POETRY. 





THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 
AN ODE. 


In Tempe’s vale, all crown’d with flow'rs, 
Shed from the lap of May, 
Enchanted groves and myrtle bow’rs 
Those happy seats display, 
Where fam’d Apollo keeps his court, 
And all the Mases with their train resort. 
High on bis throne he sate, 
In all the pomp of state, 
A wreath of amaranth around 
His manly brows was bound. 
With roses, and with myrtle too, the god was 
crown’d. 
The lovely Nine, around him plac’d, 
With their fair forms the temple grac'd. 
The Pythian god 
Assum’d the nod, 
And thus the nymphs address’d,— 
«Ye heaven-born Maids, on this glad day, 
A laureate wreath bestow’d, shall crown the 


pains 
Of bim who in Britannia’s realm the noblest 
t reigns. ; 
And he whose notes most sweetly flow, 
To bim do I decree 
A wreath of myrtle, bound around his brow, 
Inscrib’d, ‘In honour ef yourselves and me.’” 








First, from the tuneful quire, 
p advane’d and took the lyre ; 
He sung of bow’rs, 
All deck’d with flow’rs, 
Of mossy seats, 
And green retreats, 
Where fairies love to roam. 
All were delighted with his song, 
They seem’d to live his groves among 
Where trees immortal grew ; 
They saw before their ravish’d eyes, 
The blooming fields of Paradise, 
Extended to their view. 


Next, Dryden came our minds to move, 
With hope and fear, and grief and love. 
Hark! he sings the warrior’s praise; 
The battle’s rage 
His thoughts engage, 
And he weaves the victor’s bays. 
Ja pe rate with the sound, the Muses rose, 
And snatch’d a laureate wreath, to crown the 
conq’rer’s brows. 


Then came our Pope, whose numbers smooth 
Oar hopes awake, our sorrows soothe. 
Of shepherd swains he sung, 
Of verdant woods, 
And crystal floods, 
And nymphs the woods among. 
But now a nobler theme his pow’rs command, 
And now he strikes the lyre with bolder hand 
He cries, “‘ Prepare the way, 
A voice the desert cheers, 
Hail happy, happy day, 
A god—a god appears! 
And, ob! amazing thoaght, a human form be 
wears.” 
These notes the heavenly Maids inspire, 
And each resum’d her golden lyre, 
Then all united sang in noblest strains, 
“The glorious Prince of peace, the true Mes-: 
siab, reigns.’* 


Next Shakspeare came, whose wood-notes wild, 
Proclaim him Nature’s fav’rite child, 
’T was his to make the Jightnings play, 
And beam around eternal day. 
Creation mov’d at his command, 
And heav’n obey’d his magic wand. 
He sang great Ceesar’s fame, 
Whose deeds admiring worlds proclaim. 
Now from the trembling wires 
Seraphic accents flow, 
And with immortal fires 
His vivid eye-balls glow. 
See—see, the sturdy foe appears, 
Array'd in terrors dight, 
The banners wave, 
’ To arms, ye brave, 
And lo! they court the fight. 
But now with shouts they rend the skies, 
See the victorious trophy rise, 
The vanguish’d all im anal Rome obey, 
The world—the world submits, and yields to 
Ceesar’s sway. 
He ceas’d. With plaudits loud heay'n’s arches 


rung,— 
Re-echoed till they died the distant woods 
among. 


Our Milton next appear’d, 
To all the Nine endear’d, 
And with benignant look 

The heav’nly lyre he took, 
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He sung of man—for happiness design’d, 
Form’d immortal bliss to prove. 
In these pursuits the highest Pow’r above 
Employs his mighty mind. 
On whom God’s image shone display’d, 
For whom this aniverse was made, 
Hlurl’d to the lowest depths of abject wo, 
The righteous laws of God he broke, 
And wretched man must feel the stroke. 
See, Justice lifts the sword, and aims the blow ; 
But, lo! th’ eternal God appears, 
Jehovah man’s transgression bears, 
Jesus receives the wound. 
«Tis finish’d.” Lightning bore the cry, 
And thunders shook the vaulted sky ; 
The everlasting hills re-echo to the sound. 


Thus died Creation’s Lord, 
And thus to happiness was man restor’d. 
Joys immortal now are his, 

The realms of glory, and the seats of bliss,— 
Bliss, such as God bestows, all like bis own, 
Firm as his word, and lasting as his throne; 

All rapt to heav’n, amidst its siediens blaze, 

Tho’ ceas’d, they heard—and silence spoke his 

praise. 

And now the God assum’d his heav’oly rays, 

And from his throne there beam’d a glorious 

blaze ; 
A cloud of incense veil’d his majesty, 

Too bright for mortal ken.—When thus the 

gods decree,— 
“The myrtle bays to Pope be giv’n, 
And around Milton’s brows entwine 
The laureate wreath of heav’n.” 
October 3d, 1825. CARENZO. 


—_ 


“THE DESK” TO “THE PULPIT.” 


Some from the “ Pulpit” tune their verse, 
I from a “‘ Desk” my lines emerse 

Into a foolscap letter. 
Tho’ parsons in th’ “‘ Imperial” write, 
I’m tempted too to send my mite, 

In hope of doing better. 


My brain, yet pregnant with some more, 
Has sent these few lines on before, 
In hope of no denial : 
So in high pulpiteering lays 
It would not me become to raise, 
This being but a trial. 
Oh! had I knowledge iff.! 
How I would write! I'd write enough, 
To raise the price of paper! 
I'd verses stribble, sonnets write, 
All the day long ; and then at night, 
My odes by light of taper. 


And education sare will prove, 
The quantity of Latin love, 

That's found in college sizar. 
And learning, if I don’t mistake, 
Makes those who do not it forsake, 

A very great deal wiser. 

Most folks are poets nowadays, 

And all do write in different ways, 
According to his lore ; 

Bat better far is M——’s verse, 

Than those who wrote in Greek or Erse, 

In days of gone-by yore: 

And as his lines do so transcend, 
I hope he more will condescend 
To write till he is weary. 
$7.—VOL., VIII. 





But first I must a favour ask, 
And hope he’!l find it not a task, 
To satisfy my query. 
How comes it, M——, that in your verse, 
(Lines which I need not now rehearse, ) 
You, in bigh pulpit strain, 
First ~e at one, and then at t’other, 
Calling them any thing but brother, 
Over and o’er again? 
Tell them they lead their flock astray ; 
And nothing worth, but to display 
A set of pretty fingers: 
Some powder'd folk, some muddy are, 
Some egotists, and more, by far, 
Resemble opera-singers. 
You Irving rap, then Keetch and Brown, 
Ran to and fro, and up and down, 
Seeking for better game ; 
All sorts of faux pas you relate, 
That’s found in pulpiteering pate, 
Or dress, (that’s mach the same.) 
With this intent, you say you shoot, 
( By aiming at their very root, ) 
ach super-stratum dollies : 
Nor, like the rest, leave one alone, 
Bot proudly call them all your own!! 
My bow and arrow follies !! 
How’s this? I cannot make it out, 
That criminals should make a rout 
?Bout crimes they find in others ; 
And, in the self-same dictum, own 
They ’re guilty too, but will atone, 
By telling of their brothers. 
To me ’tis odd, I must confess, 
And hope that M—— will do no less, 
Than answer this my query. 
And, having tried to be concise, 
T’ll close my Letter in a trice, 
Lest I should make you weary. 
Dear Editor, I hope I may 
The insertion beg of this essay, 
Twill much oblige,—Yours, H. D. J. 


— 
JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 


“Thy path is in the great waters.” 





(Composed after having heard the Rev. Mr. C. 
of Oxford preach from Hag. ii. part of 5,6.) 


Loup howl’d the fierce winds,—the rough sea 
(soon provok’d) 
Retarn’d in wild cadence the horrible roar; 
The long-slumb’ring thundefs in anger awoke, 
And shook, with their volleys, the terrified 
shore. 


Stern Death on the haughty and huge mountain- 


wave 
ea allinhis march) exaltingly rode ; 
Behind him attended each dark gulfy Grave, 
And Shipwreck, before, strew’d with ruins 
his road ! 
A lov’d little party amid the rude storm, 
Worn out with hard toil, and aghast with 
chill fear, 
Beheld the Sell tyrant fast hast’ning on, 
Nor saw a retreat, or deliverer near. 


Ah! nonght did avail the sad tears that they 


shed, : 
And nought was their toil, and their skill, 
and their. care ; 
s 
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The tempest increasing, burst over their head, 
And lingering Hope gave her place to 
Despair! 

On the brink of the deep, the hard flinty strand, 

Beniguant his eye, and as beaven serene, ) 

A STRANGER was seen in fix’d silence to stand, 

And, gazing, be watch’d all the tarbalent 
scene. 

He beard the dire tempest repeat its rade howl, 

And - the fork’d lightnings emit theirdread 
are; 

i tinclly He notic'd each faint sinking soul, 
And yet, for a season, stood silently there. 
At length He mov’d onwards—(his bright eye 

inclin’d 
we Senesiags of love to the foundering 


ark, ) 
And He grasp’d “in his fist”* the hard- 
straggling “‘ wind,” 
And He oe. as it flew, each keen forked 
dart. 


Of the “wings of the wind” be made his grand 


car, 
And — mad waves he pursued his bold 
track ; 
(Death saw him approaching, and hied him afar ; 
And, awed, the proud billows roll’d rapidly 
back.) 
With mingled emotions of bope and of dread, 
The pale, trembling voy’gers beheld him draw 


near; 

Bat Hope gain’d her seat, and dark Terrors all 

As, raptor’d, they shouted, ‘‘ Oar Saviour is 
here!” 

’Tis thus the tried Christian, surrounded by 


storm, 
Beholds the wild elements join’d to devour ; 

And aseless his efforts, bis hopes all forlorn, 
He yields to Despair both his skill and his 

pow’r. 

Yet now is the time, when no longer remote, 

The i that watch’d him will banish his 
ief :— 
The - that confounds the sad Christian’s 


ope, 
Is the path of the Saviour to bring him relief. 
NOVITIA. 
~ *® Proverbs xxx.4. 


— 
ON HOPE. 


THERE is a star that lights my way, 
A star of sweetly beaming ray, 
That shoots, o’er sorrow’s darkest night, 
A radiance beautifally bright. 
This star is Hope, of beavenly birth, 
Though oft a wandering star on earth; 
*Tis this that tunes the Poet’s lyre, 
And fills with pure celestial fire. 
He hopes to shine in fame’s bright pages, 
And live in them through fature ages. 
This pierces through the Warrior's steel, 
His cares to soothe, his wounds to heal ; 
He hopes to wear his country’s wreath, 
And live triumphant after death. 
He hopes that in his country’s story 
He’ll live for ever crown’d with glory, 
And in the Maniac’s dark damp cell, 
Of visions bright his sou) can tell. 
Thongh reason’s ficd, yet hope is there, 

- And, with a wild distracted air, 
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He tells of all his fancied joy, 

Realities can ne’er destroy. 

It is this brightly beaming star, 

That lights the pilgrim from afar, 

He tells of joys long since departed, 

That left him lone and broken-hearted ; 
But hopes, once more, on earth to find 
The home that’s dear,—the friend that’s kind. 
And has the Christian not one hope, 

To keep his fainting spirits up, 

To cheer him on life’s drehry road, 

And lighten labour of its load? 

Ob! yes, a star of brighter ray 

Illames his path, and cheers his way, 

A balo of celestial light 

Beams round him in grief’s darkest night : 
His is a hope which leaves no gloom 
Around the dreary silent tomb; 

His is a hope which death defies, 

And ends not when the body dies. 


Shrewsbury, Jan. 10th, 1826. 
—_—— 


THE NEGRO’S PETITION. 
“ Relieve the oppressed.” —Isaiah \viii. 6. 


Pity the sorrows of a — black man, 
Who groans beneath oppression’s ruthless 
reign; 
Ye sons of freedom, oh! do all ye can, 
Emancipation for the slave to gain! 


These bleeding wounds my misery bespeak ; 
These deep-drawn sighs proclaim my weight 


M.A.S. M. 


of grief; 
These lurid tears, which trickle down my cheek, 
In tacit language beg for kind relief. 


Hard is the lot of the poor negro slave, 
Short is his rest, and scanty is his fare ; 
A tyrant’s pity he in vain doth crave, 
e still the burden and the Jash must bear. 


Flows not the vital current from my heart, 
As pure as his who o’er me bears control ? 

Did not his Maker life to me impart—- 
Give me, like him, a never-dying soul ? 


Let reason, let religion answer give— 
And bid the oppressor cease to be unjust, 
Tell him that, soon, we both shall cease to live, 
And mast claim kindred in primeval dust. 


How oft, alas! the sacred queen of heav’n, 
Has gladden’d natufe with her smiling face, 

Since from my bosom happiness was driv’n, 
By white-skinn’d monsters of the humanrace. 


One fatal eve, returning to the land, 
With bosom light I plied the willing oar, 
My wife and children’waiting on the strand, 
To hail me welcome with my finny store :— 


Toward oar hat with pleasure soon we hied, 
Thought not in ambush evil was aloof— 
But mark, alas! beset on ev’ry side, 
The blood-hounds seiz’d me, and their prey 
bore off. 


** Adieu, I cried, my wife and babes adieu, 
Farewell my friends, my native land farewell, 

Ah! torn for ever, dear delights, from you, 
With fell oppression I am doom’d to dwell.” 


Still do my ears my children’s cries retain; 
Still do my eyes behold my wife’s despair ; 

Still doth my bosom feel the parting pain; 
Still doth fond memory each dear image bear. 
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Think on my fate, (nor may you think in vain,) 
All ye who can for misery heave the sigh ; 
The heart of pity bleeds for others’ pain, 
Then hear, oh! hear, a wrétched negro’s cry! 


Pity the sorrows of a poor black man, 
Who groans beneath oppression’s ruthless 


reign; 
Ye sons of freedom, oh! do all ye can, 
Emancipation for the slave to gain! 
Dartmouth. J. M. M. 
—— 


TO THE MOON. 


LOVELY art thou, as in the heav’ns thou shin’st, 
And in thy course with even pace proceed’st ; 
No beat thy rays contain, 
Still they shine not in vain, 
For safe the nightly traveller thou leadst, 
And to right paths bis wand’ring steps inclin’st. 


Hail, lovely planet! now this world illaming , 
With borrow’d light, serenely bright and fair, 
Cheering the reign of night, 
A lovely pleasing sight : 
On this calm eve, nature appears to wear 
Charms greater far than when day’s noon is 
blooming. 
In vain the paiuter’s utmost skill essayeth 
By homan art refin’d to vie with thee; 
Thy smiles are passing fair ; 
What can with thee compare? 
Not aught that mortal eye ou earth can see; 
Thy beauties not e’ev poesy portrayeth. 
1, with the impulse of the muse complying, 
Have tried, in lonely strains, thy praise to 
sing,— 
What can I offer more, 
Than all my bumble store? 
Fair orb, I leave thee :—cease to toach the 
string, 
Thy countless charms my feeble powers de- 
fying. Ripon. P.P. 
a 


TO M— M—. 
On reading bis § t ing — 
“Ob! let me die on a November-day!” 





Barp! I have felt the spirit of thy pray’r, 
W hen dread November, with its dark control, 
Held firm dominion o’er my pathway fair, 
Destroying every bope that heals the soul. 


‘When high the mountain of despair appear’d, 
From which I shrank, and, witha coward- 


sigh, 
Mus’d o my foture lot, alone, uncheer’d; 
Oh! I have long’d on such a day to die! 
Forgetting summer-suns again would pour 
Their light upon the verdure of the vale, 
And beam upon each tree and opening flow’r; 
—— clouds across the sky would 
sail. 
Oh! ’tis a piteous feeling, when the fire 
Of love and joy forsakes the mourning beart. 
Where is the mortal who would not desire 
In that o’erwhelming season to depart? 


And in that bour, which consolation flies, 
To peer this earth, and quit bis cumbrous 
oad ;— 
To close on every scene the clouded eyes, 
And lay the head within the worm’s abode. 





When gloomy mists eclipse the light of day ; 
When melancholy, misanthropic care, 
Upon the lacerated bosom prey, 
Bard! I have felt the spirit of thy pray’r! 


Nov. 28th, 1825. G. Y. H. 
ee 


Review.—-The Difficulties of Infidelity. 
By George Stanley aber’ B. D. 
Rector of Long-Newton. 8vo. pp. 272. 
London, Rivington. 182A. 


HANNIBAL, the Carthaginian general, 
having crossed the Alps at the head 
of his victorious troops, ravaged and 
laid waste the fertile plains of Italy, 
despoiliag and depopulating them with 
fire and sword. Norwas he satisfied with 
offering these indignities to the proud 
Romans ; he boldly marched up to the 
very gates of the city, and threatened 
their existence as a nation. The Ro- 
mans wanted neither armies nor cou- 
rage to repel their audacious invaders ; 
but army after army was annihilated, 
and each battle served only to weaken 
the one, while it increased the inso- 
lence and arrogance of the other. At 
last, the conduct of the war devolved 
upon Scipio. He readily perceived 
the error of his countrymen, and pro- 
filing by the fatal experience which 
the examples of his unfortunate pre- 
decessors had furnished, determined 
to transfer the seat of war, and boldly 
to attack the Carthaginian territory. 
In this position he evidently possessed 
himself of the advantages which the 
Carthaginians had hitherto enjoyed. 
If Scipio had been defeated, the vic- 
torious army would have a long and 
harassing march before they could 
reach the territory of the vanquished ; 
and at all events they were necessarily 
exposed to all the consequences at- 
tendant on the seatof war. We need 
not relate the issue of Scipio’s plan. 
Those acquainted with ancient history 
know that he succeeded in every point. 
The Carthaginians, in a panic, and 
terror-struck by the appearance of a 
powerful army invading their territory 
and laying waste their lands, immedi- 
ately recalled their general and his 
army to defend them. The hostile 
armies met, and the Roman arms pre- 
vailed—thus proving the superiority 
of the offensive over the defensive 
mode of warfare. 

We have been led into this train of 
thought by a perusal of the work, the 
title of which we have prefixed to this 
article. The defenders of Christianity - 
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have rarely attacked those whose prin- 
ciples differed from their own. Though 
repeatedly assailed,—their tenets vili- 
fied, and their faith held up as a mass 
of the most senseless credulity and 
superstitious error, they have generally 
contented themselves with exposing 
the weakness of their adversaries, and 
with refuting their objections. None 
have thought it worth their while to 
attack either the principles or the faith 
of the unbeliever, and by obliging the 
supporters of infidelity to defend their 
own doctrines, compel them to with- 
draw their forces from Christian 
ground. 

Our author, imitating the example 
of Scipio, has changed the seat of 
war; and, having entered the enemy’s 
country, has attacked him with such 
vigour and success, that the defence 
of his own principles will furnish 
ample employment, without allowing 
him leisure for attacking those of 
Christianity. We cannot, perhaps, 
better initiate the reader into our 
author’s purpose and design, than in 
his own words :— 


“In their various controversies with infidel 
writers, the advocates of Revelation have gene- 
rally contented themselves with standing upon 
the defensive. Against the enemies of their 
faith they have rarely undertaken offensive 
operations. — Difficulties, indeed, they have 
removed, and objections they have answered, 
when started by the ingenuity of a deistical 
opponent: but they have for the most part 
neglected to urge the manifold objections, and 
the serious difliculties, which attend upon his 
own system. Hence, so far as I can judge, 
they have needlessly given him the advantage 
which an assailant will always, at least, seem 
to possess over a person assailed. 

‘*With this view of the question, it is not 
~~ purpose to consider the sundry matters, 
which from time to time have been brought 
forward by deistical authors against the holy 
scriptures: such a task, in the present state of 
the controversy, may well be deemed super- 
fluous ; for, in trath, it would be merely to 
repeat and to answer objections, which bave 
already been made and answered again and 
again. Tam rather inclined to state a few of 
the difficalties with which the infidel scheme 
itself is encumbered; whence, anless indeed 
they can be satisfactorily removed, there will 
arise a strong presumption, that, at some time, 
and in some place, and after some manner, the 
sapreme Being has expressly revealed himself 
to his creature man; and as the Christian Dis- 
pensation, viewed as grounding itself upon the 
preceding Patriarchal and Levitical dispensa- 
tions, is the only form of religion, which, with 
any reasonable show of argument, can claim to 
be a revelation from heaven; we may not im- 
possibly be brought toa conclusion, that, how- 
ever much has been said by infidels, respecting 
the easy faith of those who have embraced the 





gos el, there is, after all, more real credulity 
in the disbelief of Christianity than in the belief 
of it.”—pp. 1, 2. 

Such being the purpose of our 
author, he first examines, in a concise 
manner, the several grounds and rea- 
sons of deistical infidelity. These 
he considers under the following six 
heads :— 

1. A revelation from heaven is a 
matter in itself abstractedly impos- 
sible. 

2. A revelation from heaven is so 
utterly improbable an occurrence, that 
it beggars all credibility. 

3. The evidences upon which our 
reception of every system, claiming to 
be a revelation from heaven, is de- 
manded, are so weak and unsatisfac- 
tory, that they are insufficient to com- 
mand our reasonable assent. 

4. In the case of every system 
claiming this divine character, nume- 
rous objections and difliculties exist ; 
which objections and difficulties are 
so formidable, that they cannot be 
answered and removed. 

5. As various systems have alike 
claimed to be revelations from heaven, 
and as the advocates of each system 
are equally forward in maintaining 
their own, to the exclusion of every 
other; the shrewd presumption with a 
philosophical inquirer will be, that all 
their systems are, without exception, 
mere interested impositions upon the 
credulity of mankind. 

6th and last ground: As our na- 
tural reason is the sole instrument 
by which our daty is to be determined ; 
so our natural reason, when properly 
and honestly used, is in itself quite 
sufficient for this purpose: conse- 
quently, a revelation from God is no 
less unnecessary in the abstract, than 
in the claim of any particular theolo- 
gical system to be received as a reve- 
lation from God, is unfounded in the 
concrete. 

Each of these grounds our author 
discusses and examines seriatim, and 
handles the subject with considerable 
ability ; we shall give his reasoning 
upon the first as a specimen :— 

“The first possible ground is the position, 
that, in the very nature of things, a revelation 
from heaven cannot take place. 

“If this position has ever been seriously 
maintained by any writer of the deistical school, 
the difficulty inseparably attendant upon it, 
will be found in the necessary consequence 
which it involves; a consequence no less for- 
midable, than an eventual denial of God's 
omnipotence. / 
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‘«That such is indeed its necessary conse- 

quence, will appear from the following syllo- 

ism.— 

. “God can do every thing, which is not in 
itself a ccatradiction. But it can never be 
shewn, that a revelation from God to man im- 
plies any contradiction. Therefore, a revela- 
tion, from to man, is abstractedly pos- 
sible. 

«From the terms of this syllogism, it is 
evident that the abstract possibility of a reve- 
lation from God to man, cannot be denied 
without a concomitant denial of God’s ompipo- 
tence. A denial, therefore, of God’s omnipo- 
tence, is the necessary consequence of main- 
taining the position before us. Whence it 
follows, that the present position, involving a 
denial of God’s omnipotence, involves also, in 
the creed both of the Deist and of the Christian, 
a gross and palpable absurdity.” —p. 4. 

Mr. Faber discusses all the other 
six deistical objections with equal per- 
spicuity and ability. He next pro- 
ceeds to examine the grounds of the 
Christian reception of revelation, and 
clearly and unequivocally proves the 
justice and propriety of the Christian 
faith; which concludes the first section 
of the work. 

The work consists of seven more 

sections, six of which go to confute | 
the principles and doctrines of Infi- | 
delity and Deism, and we confess, in | 
our mind, with the most decided suc- | 
cess. The absurdities of the creed, | 
and the inadequacy of the doctrines to 
explain their own admissions, and in- 
deed their insufficiency and their in- 
consistency with acknowledged and 
the most universally admitted facts, 
are clearly shewn and proved. 
* The second section discusses the | 
difficulties attendant upon deistical 
infidelity, in the abstract rejection of 
all revelation from God. Under this 
head our author observes :— 


«« Mr. Volney, and other writers of the same 
school, in plain defiance of the more modest 
confession of Socrates, contend, that the light 
of nature alohe is an amply sufficient teacher : 
so that, by its sole aid, an authentic and immu- 
table code, which shall readily command the 
assent of all mankind, may very easily be 
formed. Shew us, say the people, freed (as 
Mr. Volney expresses it) a. their fetters 
and prejudices, the line that separatcs the world 
of chimeras from that of realities; and teach us, 
after so many religions of error and delusion, the 
religion of evidence and truth. To this humble 
request, the French phil ber kindly ts; 
and for the instruction of the disabused multi- 
tade, draws up, what he styles, the law of nature, 
or principles of morality deduced from the physical 
constitution of mankind and the universe. 

“« Now, anfortanately, some of the very first 
principles on which this, with other similar 
schemes of natural religion, is founded, cannot 
themselves be certainly known without the aid 
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of a revelation from heaven. Hence it is clear, 
that such a system, instead of being a religi 

of evidence and truth, (the character much too 
hastily claimed for it by Mr. Volney,) is, in 
fact, nothing better than a religion of vague 
conjecture and unauthorized speculation. 

“1. The deist, as his very title implies, lays 
it down as the basis of that natarat religion 
which he udvocates, that there is one God. the 
creator and moderator of all things. 

“This dogma may appear so obvious, that 
few, it might be suspected, would controvert 
it, even placing revelation altogether out of the 
question, save the atheist ; and laboriously to 
answer his folly. might equally, both by the 
deist and by the Christian, be well deemed 
labour thrown away. Yet the very first objec- 
tion which I would make to the deistical 
scheme, is, the defect of proof ander which its 
wy ay most certainly labours. 

oe e ts one only God, says the deist, the 
creator and —— of all things, by whom the 
universe was originally into being, and 
through whom it oubeiste. ; 

“In reply, I request to be informed, upon 
his principles, how he knows that there is only 
one God, respecting whom such matters may 
be traly predicated. 

“His answer, no doubt, will be, that the 
existence of a God is decidedly proved by the 
very frame of the universe. Evident design 
must needs imply a designer. But evident 
design is conspicaous in every part of the 
universe; and the wider oar physical re- 
searches are extended, the more conspicaously 
does this design appear. Therefore, just as 
we argue the existence of a watchmaker, from 
the evident design which may be observed in 
a watch, so we argue the existence of a Crea- 
tor, from the evident design which may be 
observed in the universe. To bring out any 
other conclusion, involves the same palpable 
absurdity, as to contend, that a watch assumed 
its orderly form by chance, and that it certainly 
never had a maker. 

‘* The cogency of this argament I most cer- 
tainly allow, so far as we peop ont concerned : 
bat I must be permitted to doubt, how far it 
will serve the purpose of a deist, who depends 
solely upon his own reason, and who rejeets 
the authority of revelation. It is perfectly trae, 
that evident design must needs imply a de- 
signer;—and it is equally trae, that evident 
design shines out iv every part of the universe. 
Bat we reason inconclusively, if, with the 
deist, we thence infer the existence of one, and 
only one, supreme designer. That a universe, 
upon which design is sc evidently impressed, 
must have been created, is indeed abundant! 
clear : nor will this point be ever controverted, 
save by the gross folly of atheism. But that 
a universe, thus characterized, was created by 
one Supreme God, is not at all clear opon the 
principles of déistical infidelity. The argu- 
ment from the evident design im the 
universe, proves, indeed, that the aniverse mast 
have been first designed, and then created ;— 
bat it is incapable of proving that the universe 
had no more than a single designer. Whether 
we suppose one designer or many designers, 
and thence one creator or many creaters, the 

henomenon of evi: ign in the creation will 
be equally accounted for ; and beyond this, the 
argument in question, as managed upon deisti- 
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cal principles, neither does nor can reach. 
The deist, I allow, can prove very satisfac- 
torily, and without the aid of revelation, that 
the aniverse, marked as it is, inall its parts, by 
evident design, must have been itself designed, 
and therefore created; but he never did, and 
he never can prove, without the aid of revela- 
tion, that the universe was designed by a single 
designer. He rejects, however, the aid of 
revelation; therefore, on his own principles, he 
cannot prove so much as the very dogma from 
which he borrows his name. 

‘To this objection he will answer, (I am 
fally aware,) that the theory of one designer is 
much more simple than the theory of many 
es and, therefore, that it ought to be 
preferred and adopted. 

«* What he says, ang be -— me “t 
still, on deistical principles, where is the 
On those principles, it is highly obable, that 
there is no more than one God. Bat probability 
is not certainty: and Iwill venture to say, 
without any fear of well-grounded contradic- 
tion, that, even in the first article of his creed, 
the deist can attain to no greater elevation 
than bare probability. Nay, were we so dis- 
posed, we might contest even this point with 
him. On the same ground that he pleads for 
the higher probability of a single designer, in 
the case of the universe; be stands pledged, 
would he preserve consistency, to plead for 
the higher probability of a single designer, in 
the case of a watch. Yet that instrument, as 
we all know, was not struck out at a heat by 
one intellect ; and still less are its several com- 
ponent parts fashioned by a single hand. In 
short, when the deist has arrived at the con- 
clasion, that the universe must have been designed 
and , he mast search for some new arga- 
ment to prove that it had only a single designer 
and creator. If he fail in demonstrating this 
vital point, his system will limp from its very 
birth; and, to style himself a deist, rather than 
a polytheist, will be a virtual begging of the 
question. He has no solid ground for main- 
taining either the unity of the Godhead on the 
one hand, or a plurality of gods on the other 


hand. For aught he knows to the contrary, | 


there may be only one God; and for aught he 
knows to the contrary, there-may be many 
gods. He thinks fit, indeed, to worship only 
one God; and, from that circumstance, he 
chooses to borrow bis title: but whether be 
be right or wrong in so doing, and whether his 
title be properly or improperly adopted, he is 
of necessity, on his principles, wholly and irre- 


? 


mediably ignorant.”’—pp. 21 to 26. 


Mr. Faber next proceeds to shew 
that the deist, on his own principles, is 
unable to demonstrate the existence 
of the divine attributes; and conse- 
quently, that he is incapable of dedu- 
cing his own moral daties. In this 
part of his book, he is extremely 
happy in his mode of reasoning. He 
shéws most clearly the difficulties 
attendant on deism, and the manifest 
absurdities and contradictions which 
such principles involve. To do this; 
he has adopted a very powerful, but 
generally neglected, mode of argu- 


ment,—namely, the syllogistic; and 
we know of no method by which the 
sophistry and rhetorical flourishes, 
which the ingenious advocates of infi- 
delity use, to disguise the weakness of 
their cause and impose upon the un- 
wary, can be so successfully exposed 
and confuted, as by syllogism. In 
the exercise of this weapon, our author 
is exceedingly dexterous. As a spe- 
cimen of his ability, we quote the fol- 

lowing, apon a state of retribution :— 
“ But, in the second place, we canuot allow 
the deist, on his principles, the validity of his 
premises. His premises are the existence of a 
future state of retribution. But how does the 
deist establish these premises themselves, with- 
out the aid of revelation? How does he know 
that there is a future state of retribution? 
Before he can be allowed to argue from it, he 
must prove its existence. How then does he 
prove, that any such state exists atall? On 
his principles, it is clearly incapable of preof ; 
unless we admit the darvslating syllogism to be 
sound reasoning. The deist may, indeed, prove 
a future state of retribution from the perfect justice 
of God; but then he cannot be allowed also to 
prove the perfect justice of God, from a future 
state of retribution. What he is at present 
called upon to demonstrate, is, the perfect justice 
of God. But this he can only do through the 
medium of a future state of retribution. And it 
is atterly impossible for him to demonstrate a 
future state of retribution, except through the 
medium of the perfect justice of God. Therefore, 
he is quite unable to prove that God is a per- 
fectly just being. He may, indeed, choose to 
assert the perfect justice of God: but, in his 
case, it is bare assertion and nothing else. His 
reasoning, in short, when thrown into a scho- 
lastic form, will ron a race as follows :—* Un- 
less there be a future state of retribution, God 
is not a God of perfect justice. But God isa 
God of perfect justice. Therefore, there is a 
| future state of retribution.’ Here, a future state 
of retribution is demonstrated through the me- 
ium of God’s perfect justice : but, unfortunately, 
the deist has to demonstrate God's perfect justice 
itself also. What then is to be done in this 
emergency? Invert the terms of the syllo- 
gism,—or, in other words, reason in a circle ; 
and the business will be accomplished. ‘If 
there be no future state of retribution, then 
God is not a God of perfect justice. But there 
is a future state of retribution. Therefore, 
God is a God of perfect justice.’. Here God’s 
rfect justice is demonstrated through the me- 
dium of a future state of retribution.” —pp.30,31. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
a ae 


Review.—Psalms and Hymns, princt- 
pally for Public Worship, selected 
from Dr. Watts, and other Authors. 
By Henry Foster Burder, M.A. 
pp. 600. London. Westley § Davis. 
1826. 

WE consider the Church of England 

to be an august and venerable fabric, 











which is justly the pride, glory, and 
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privilege of every Englishman: yet, 
though we thus frankly avow such 
views, and we do so with sincerity— 
we hold ourselves perfectly at liberty 
to remark upon any thing pertaining 
to so noble a building, which appears 
glaringly unfitting and unseemly.— 
Shall we say, in one word, to what 
we allude? It is the dismal condition 
of its Psalmody. Why, in the name 
of common sense, will our “‘ bishops, 
priests, and deacons” persist in groan- 
ing forth, sabbath after sabbath, the 
miserable doggrel of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, Tate and Brady, as absurd 
accompaniments to the solemn, sub- 
lime, and profound melody of the va- 
rious organs which, all over the king- 
dom, thunder forth a gratefal and 
melodious anthem to the “‘ praise and 
glory of God?” 

Is Mother Church unable, or un- 
willing, to enlist under her banners, 
any modern poets, of rather higher 
pretensions than the illustrious fra- 
ternity of Messrs. Sternhold and Co.? 
Why this obstinate clinging to old- 
established abuse? In the general 
march of civilization and refinement, 
why is the Church to be left groping 
in the darkness of preposterous cus- 
toms? Why are its solemn aisles to 
eclio the dolorous chant of doggrel, 
while Methodists, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and every other class of dis- 
senters, have becomingly beautified 
their service with true poetry? It is 
not difficult to solve this problem. 
The church is unquestionably aware 
of its error—but alas! too haughty to 
adopt an improvement which was first 
suggested by its scorned rivals!— 
“Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth?” i.e. from Sectarians?—As- 
suredly not!—This, we fear, is the 
unexaggerated doctrine of the church. 
We earnestly hope that these hints 
will not be as ‘* water spilled on the 
ground.” : 

We turn with pleasure, after this 
unpleasant but necessary exposure, 
te the subject connected with the 
work which heads this article. We 
have before adverted to the general 
improvement of this most important 
part of divine worship, among dis- 
senters; and here common justice 
compels us to acknowledge, that the 
Wesleyan Methodists were the first to 
break from the bondage of doggrel, 
into the spirit of pure, chaste, and 
sublime anthology. Where shall be 





rivalled the melodious strains of that 
“sweet singer of Israel,” Charles 
Wesley? We are glad to find that 
their enlightened brethren of the dis- 
senting churches are now appreciat- 
ing these delightful “‘ Psalms, Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs;” and adopting 
them in their own service. One of 
their greatest divines said, that 
‘“* Charles Wesley’s hymns were 
among the most solemn and spirited 
that the world had ever seen.” Where 
are the grand fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity so beautifully and 
forcibly expounded and inculcated, 
as in these hymns? Where are the 
glories and triumphs of a believer so 
loudly and nobly chanted, as in these 
hymns? We need not go farther. In 
a word—As long as the armies of the 
church of Christ go forth to battle, with 
the crimson folds of the clerical banner 
streaming above them, they shall march 
to the music of Charles Wesley's “‘ songs 
of Zion.” . 

The volume before us appears in 
the character of a. compilation, to 
which the compositions of about fifty 
different authors have rendered con- 
tributions. In the choice that has 
been made, the localities of creed 
have been disregarded; and it is with 
pleasure we add, that Mr. Burder has 
evinced his accustomed taste and 
judgment in the selection of the psalms 
and hymns here presented to the pub- 
lic. He has boldly culled a rose, a 
violet, or a lily—even though it did 
chance to bloom without the pale of his 
own enclosure. We wish hearty suc- 
cess to this bouquet of flowers, gather- 
ed on the glorious summit of Mount 
Zion! May they bloom with eternal 
splendour and fragrance—for they 
are ‘“‘ immortal flowers.” We shall 
conclude with Mr. Montgomery's 
charming verses on prayer :— 


[Hymn 559.] 


« Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter’d or unexpress’d ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, | 
That trembles in the breast.’ 
| 


« Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear ; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


«* Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sablimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 
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« Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death ; 
He enters heaven by prayer. 

“s Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways; 

* While angels in their songs rejoice, 

And say, ‘ Behold, he prays!’ 

«¢ The saints, in prayer, appear as one, 
In word, in hanger) sa. 

When with the Father and his Son, 
Their fellowship they find. 

« Nor prayer is made on earth alone ; 
The 0 Spirit pleads ; 

And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 

«« O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way ; 

The path of prayer thyself hast trod : 
Lord! teach as how to pray.” 


rT 


Review.—The Life of the Rev. John 
Braithwaite, Wesleyan Methodist 
Preacher, late of Mount Pleasant, 
Whitehaven, Cumberland. Contain- 
ing an Account of his Travels, La- 
bours in the Ministry, ce. By Robert 
Dickinson. London. Kershaw. pp. 
602. 


WHEN one man undertakes to write 
the life of another who died before he 
was born, he labours under many dis- 
advantages, from which the contem- 
porary biographer is wholly free. 
Depending entirely on the written 
documents which his subject may have 
left behind him, and on the traditions 
of those who, perhaps, have received 
their information at second hand, it 
is not likely that he should succeed 
in presenting a narrative either so 
faithful or so interesting as he might 
have done, had he enjoyed the benefit 
of a personal acquaintance with the 
individual of whom he writes. The 
fidelity of his relations is rendered 
doubtful, not only by deficiencies in 
his materials, which it is necessary to 
supply by probable conjecture; but 
frequently by the statements which he 
receives from those who render their 
assistance, which, when they vary, 
are not easy to be reconciled, and 
between which, when they cogtradict 
each other, it is still more difficult to 
choose; and the interest of his narra- 
tive materially suffers from this un- 
avoidable uncertainty and imperfec- 
tion. Happy is it for himself, and 
happy for his readers, when, with a 
voluminous correspondence of the 
subject of his memoir, the biographer 





unites a long personal knowledge, 
which, at the same time that it en- 
ables him to speak with confidence 
concerning facts and points of cha- 
racter, greatly assists him in unra- 
velling whatever is mysterious, ex- 
plaining whatever is obscure, correct- 
ing whatever is disjointed, and in 
illustrating and commenting on all 
that may benefit by notes and illus- 
trations. 

Of the advantages afforded to the 
writer, and resulting to the readers, 
from a combination of plentiful and 
authentic materials with an accurate 
personal acquaintance, no work can 
more obviously present itself as. an 
instance than Hayley’s Life of Cow- 
per; excepting perhaps the publica- 
tion whose title is at the head of this 
article. We do not mean to say that 
this work is superior in merit to that 
with which we have compared it; nor 
that it will be read with even equal 
interest by general readers ; but, that 
in the one respect, of a regular series 
of letters, it is equally as rich, and in 
the other respect, of a friendly inter- 
course subsisting between the writer 
and the subject of his record, it is 
even superior; for we find that Mr. 
Dickinson’s acquaintance with Mr. 
Braithwaite commenced at a much 
earlier period of that gentleman’s life, 
than that from which Hayley could 
date his knowledge of the lamented 
bard. Further than this, however, it 
is not needful to pursue the compari- 
son; for while one is the life of a poet 
who was once the idol of a -whole 
nation; the other is that of a person 
who moved in a more limited sphere, 
and whose influence, though perhaps 
as great, where it reached, did not so 
widely extend. 

We have heard that the author of 
the work before us died not long after 
it had issued from the press. He had 
no sooner recorded the memorials of 
his friend, than he required some one 
to perform for him the same friendly 
office. We are willing to andertake 
it, (though not in so doing to follow 
the example he has left us,) and to 
inform our readers that Mr. Dickinson 
was aman of great piety, of creditable 
talents, ef considerable usefulness, 
who lived respected, and died de- 
plored. 

Mr. Braithwaite was born in the 
neighbourhood of Whitebaven. His 


parents were respectable, and gave 
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him a liberal education. From school 
he went to the shop of an ironmonger ; 
with whose calling he was so little 
enamoured, that he gladly embraced 
an opportunity offered him of relin- 
quishing it, and returning to the more 
pleasing employment of a classical 
student. His scholastic exercises 
were thus renewed, with a view to his 
entering the ministry of the established 
church ; from which, however, his at- 
tention was afterwards diverted by 
occasional attendance on the Me- 
thodist ministry. Religious impres- 
sions soon followed; and, at a time 
when he would not have been eligible 
for episcopal ordination, we find Mr. 
B. received as an itinerant minister 
in the Methodist Connexion. His first 
appointment was to the city of Glas- 
gow, by which he was separated from 
his youthful companion, Mr. Dickin- 
son. On his arrival in Scotland, Mr. 
B. began a close correspondence with 
his old friend, which was carried on, 
with few interruptions, till the period 
of the former gentleman’s decease. 
It is the substance of these letters 
which forms the most interesting por- 
tion of Mr. D.’s book : the rest chiefly 
consists ofintermediate remarks,either 
announcing Mr. B.’s removal from 
one town to another, or tending to 
elucidate his history; and of extracts 
from his sermons and public speeches, 
with tributes to his character and 
virtues, from the pens of different 
ministers who were bis colleagues. 
The letters are, for the most part, 
written in a pleasing style, and are 
particularly valuable as developing 
the gradual growth of the Christian 
character, and manifesting the bene- 
ficial operation of religious sentiments 
on a mind naturally prone to less im- 
portant pursuits. It is not the least 
curious fact which they bring to light, 
that Mr. B. and his‘friend were en- 
amoured of the same lady; and the 
reader may perhaps smile to learn, 
that the very letter in which this col- 
lision of interests is first mentioned, 
closes with the following arch re- 
quest:—‘ In your next, favour me 
with your thoughts on self-denial.” 
This unfortunate circumstance was 
finally settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned; and, as Mr. 
Braithwaite’s suit was encopraged 
both: by’ the lady and, her friends, 
Mr... D. bhonourably yielded to his 

Mess. Braithwaite appears to 
87.—VOL. VIII. 





have been an amiable and pious wo- 
man, extremely well suited for ‘the 
capacity of a minister’s wife. After 
bearing a numerous family of children, 
she was attacked with a disorder 
which terminated in her death. The 
volame contains an affecting sketch 
of her life and sickness, from the pen 
of her husband. 

In the height of Mr. B.’s ministerial 
career, he was very popular among 
the Methodists in the north of ‘Eng- 
land, to which part of the kingdom 
his labours were chiefly confined. 
Some extracts from his occasional 
sermons and speeches delivered at 
the anniversary meetings of various 


benevolent institutions, prove him to 


have been well adapted for the public 
defence of religious truth, and the 
enforcement of religious duties. We 
have room for only one specimen of 
his talent in this way :— 


“The facility, also, with which religiotis 
tracts may be distributed, is another argament 
in favour of this humble mode of instraction. 
How easy it is for a person, when going abroad, 
to slip a few portable tracts into his pocket, 
and to distribute them as be goes along. Every 
man has not a talent for conversation, for re- 
——— re in the way he could wish; 
bat this is already done to his band, in those 
tracts which he carries with him, by pious 
mer who have leisure and ability for such ers- 
ployments, and whose powers are in this | 
consecrated to the service of God, and 
fellow-creatores. Indeed, there are various 
ways of distributing tracts. This may be done 
by leaving them im private houses, at inns, or 
even in the pockets of a stage-coach, or - 
chaise. They may be given to the tra- 
veller, whom we may m to meet on the 
road, and be circulated with advantage in the 
army and navy, on board of merchants’ ship 
and coasting vessels, in hospitals and - 
houses, as well as in Sunday-schools, work- 
shops, and public factories. Thus shall we 
* cast our bread upon the waters, and find it 
after many days.’ Persevering daty is ours ; 
we must leave events to God. And yet we 
cannot doubt, but the most beneficial effects 
must result from such labours of Jove. ‘In 
the morning sow thy seed, and. in the evening 
withhold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not 
whether shalt prosper, this or that, or whether 
they a be — elite a me is 
precept without example, or 5; ion with- 
ont proof? I shall, therefore, before E sit 
down, relate an anecdote or two, illustrative 
of my meaning, and to shew, among innamer- 
able other instances, which might ave been 
adduced, the b effects arising from the 
distribotion of reli tracts. 

* Some time in the year 1785, the late ve- 
nerable Dr. Coke, who crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean about eighteen times, on mission 
voyages, was travelling throagh Vi vag 

to call at a house, in which a y 
man resided, with his mother and six brothers 
T 
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and sisters, At:that ‘time, the whole family 
were ignorant of God. Ov leaving the house, 
the Dr. left a religions tract, on the nature and 
design of Christianity. The perasal of this 
‘pamphlet had such an effect upon their minds, 
that the whole family were stirred op to seek 
the Lord. The consequence of which was, 
that, about six or seven years afterwards, the 
Dr., on returning to that country, found the 
oang man a preacher of the Gospel; and 
Coach. that his mother, with the other six 
children, all of whom were married, together 
with their husbands and wives, making four- 
teen in all, were converted to God, and mem- 
bers of the Methodist Society! Perhaps few 
cases can be mentioned, which shew soclearly, 
and demonstrate so forcibly, the importance 
and utility of distributing tracts. . 

‘« The other instance which I shall mention, 
occurred much nearer home, and was as fol- 
lows :—About four years ago, a gentleman 
travelling in his gig between Newcastle and 
North Shields, purposely dropped some tracts, 
ashe rode along. A man going in a contrary 
direction picked up one of the tracts, and had 

‘not proceeded far, before he found another. 
He had not proceeded much farther, when he 
spied a third, which he passed, and declared 
with an oath, he would not take it up. Some- 
thing, however, impressed his mind, and he 
tarned aboot and took up that also, when he 
found, to his surprise, that it was ‘ The 

*s Prayer!’ He read it, and while 
reading, it flashed conviction on his guilty 
soul. He went to reside, I believe, at Whit- 
by, where he heard the gospel, and became a 
sincere Christian. Some time after this, com- 
ing again into this neighbourhood, be attended 
a religious meeting, I think at Carville, re- 
lated what God had done for his soul, and on 
coming out of the place in which they had been 
assembled, he beheld a gentleman riding past 
in his gig, and exclaimed with emotiors mingled 
with, surprise and joy, ‘See! see the gentle- 
man, who drop the tract that has been of 
such.use to me!’ ”—p, 513 to 516. 


After a life spent in great labour, 
and productive of mach usefulness, 
Mr. Braithwaite: was attacked with 
angina pectoris, which, though he par- 
tially recovered from it, completely 
unfitted him for ministerial exertions, 
until it returned with twofold viru- 
dence, during his passage from White- 
haven'to the'Isle of Man; whither he 
‘was proceeding for the benefit of his 
health. He lingered in much pain for 
a few hours after he had landed at 
Douglas, and died, aged 52 years, in 
‘the arms of Mr. Bumstead, his former 
‘colleague. ‘‘ About twelve o’clock, 
in the evening of Sunday, May 19, 
1822,” says the narrative, ‘‘ his happy 
spirit took its flight to the paradise of 
God.”—We earnestly recommend this 
‘book ‘to the serious attention of all 
those readers who delight to peruse 
the memoirs of godly and laborious 
ministers. 





Revrew.—Solitary Musings. By Ann 
Webster. pp. 75. London. Kershaw. 
1825. 


On glancing over the introductory 
pages of this little volume, the follow- 
ing pathetic passages very forcibly 
arrested our attention :— 

‘The Son, approaching the Winter Solstice, 


beamed obliquely on my natal hour, Decem- 
ber 5th, A. D. 1797. Nor has my day been 


brighter than its morning—it bas appeared a | 


winterly scene, and the intervals of sunshine, 
like the visits of angels, have been 
“ few and long between.” 

“The first seven years of my life glided 
away, as the days of childhood pT do, 
pepvig bat little trace behind ;—bat the eighth 

ear of my age was, to me, an re era :— 

had the misfortune to pierce the crystalline 
orb of my right eye, with the sharp point of an 
instrument,—this, as might be expected, occa- 
sioned me great pain, and so greatly did the 
pain affect my bead, that it caused an inflamma- 
tion in my other eye, which, in despite of 
prompt sargical assistance, terminated in the 
total destruction of vision,—the final and irre- 
coverable loss of sight. The long confinement,-- 
excruciating pain,—together with the mental 
anguish which I endured on that occasion, 
so weakened my-constitutional energies, that 
I not only lost my sight, but with it fled the 
pleasures of health :—nor will my mortal frame 
ever recover from the shock it then sustained, 
-_ its mortality shall be exchanged for life, 
and— 

My tricmphent spirit comes, 


To put it on 


This concise, yet comprehensive, 
but melancholy narrative, makes a 
strong appeal to our sympathetic feel- 
ings; and by interesting humanity én 
behalf of the afflicted writer, disarms 
criticism of its severity. But while 
we thus express compassion for the 
author, we must not forget, that, unin- 
fluenced by pity or prejudice, the pub- 
lic have a right to expect impartiality 
from our hands, ; 

The subjects of these compositions 
are thirty-five, of which an acrostic 
on the Lord’s Prayer, and a poem on 
the Sabbath, are the longest, and in 
several respects the best. The versi- 
fication throughout the volume, par- 
takes of much variety, and is chiefty 
remarkable for plainness, and expres- 
sive simplicity.. The style borrows 
little from foreign ornament, bat 
it always mounts sufficiently high to 
direct our views to the realities of a 
future state. 

None of the poems are above medi- 
ocrity. It is a pity that the author 
had not some judicious friend to revise 
what she had written, before sending 
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her work to the press ;: then we should 
not have had such absurd rhymes as 
“ dawning—returning ;” .“‘ crawl. up— 
walnut.. Our readers cannot. expect 
that we should go into an extended 
analysis of a work compounded. of 
local. epistles, riddles, and acrostics; 
Yet we can inform them, that there 
are several tolerable. verses to be met 
with. The acrostic on the Lord’s 
Prayer is executed with consider- 


able neatness. We shall conclude by’ 


extracting the smartest piece in the 
volume, as a specimen of our author’s 
verse :— 


SATIRE. 


REGARD me, ye gods, 
Whose significant nods 

Granted conquest, or wo, to the ancients: 
Ye have once beard my prayer,— 
Again lend your ear, 

And prove my benevolent agents. 

‘o you, lords of the sky, 
The injur’d must fly, 

Ever waiting you are to defend them: 
Let Zeno beware, 

I have friends in the air,— 

Let clouds and thick vapours attend him. 
When bis labouring mind, 

Your bigh mansions would find, 

And haughtily traverse your regions; 
O Jupiter, hear ! 

And darken thy sphere,— 

Arm against him, celestial legions: 
Lovely Venus, attend! 

My petition befriend, 

For those females who would thee resemble! 
O Goddess benign! 

Permit them to shine, 

Till before them great Zeno shall tremble ! 
Wherever he goes, 

O may these fair foes, 

Let him hear the sweet tone of their voices ; 
In eloquent strains, 

Till it.tbrill through his veins: 

While each Fair, self-applaading, rejoices. 
On cap, tarban, or gown, 

Green, orange, or brown, 

(Delightfal to females as ye know,) 
Give zest to the theme ' 
On the flounce, shape, or seam, 

Only tortare the strong nerves of Zeno. 
When through optic glass, 

He sees Mercury pass, 

Or a spot on the Sun he discovers ; 
By bis speculum’s power, 

ay some GNAT, like a tower 

Rise up,—and ere Zeno recovers 
His terrible fright! 

On his fear-fading sight, 

May a FLY, like a hage monster crawl up; 
And quick as light’s ray, 

His proboscis display, 

To crack up our earth like a walnut! 
May he then run away, 
Overwhelm’d with ee 6 

And Demosthenes fally resemble, 

When he threw off his shield, 
As he quitted the field, 
And quarters implor’d of a bramble! 





Review.— Poems ; Moral, Rural, Hu- 
morous, and Satirical. By John 


Were we disposed to use a military 


_ phrase, we should say, that the author 


of these verses belongs to the awkward 
squad of the troop of poets. He seems 
to be a countryman, who has but 
lately enlisted, and is now learning to 
stand upright, to turn out his toes, to 
march, to countermarch, and to pass 
through the varieties of military evola- 
tion. He may,-however, in time, make 
a tolerable soldier, but we do not ex- 
pect that his strength will ever enable 
him to draw the bow of Ulysses, to 
lift the shield of Ajax, or to handle 
the sword of Achilles. The greater 
part, indeed, of the compositions be- 
fore us, presage his remaining among 
the rank and file for life, while some 
féw, furnish indications that he is en-_ 
titled to promotion, either as a latice 
corporal, or a grenadier. Of this lat- 
ter description is the following address 
“To the Evening Star,” which posses- 
ses real poetical merit.— 
TO THE EVENING STAR. . 
PALE Star of even, whose mild ray 
The Pilgrim does elate survey, 
When in the East at close of day, 
' He first beholds thee. 
Nor less at eve the Reaper joys, 
On thy soft beams to feast his eyes, 
Slow breaking = the azure skies, 
ith growing radiance. 


- Thou too canst cheer the love-smit swain, 


As sad he roves the dusky plain, 
Or yellow fields of rip’ning grain, 
In lonely musings. 
And still beneath thy genial beam, 
(By verdant grove or purling stream,) 
Bard, who now makes thee his theme, 
Shall love to wander. 
And when he shares that last, sad lot, 
When long by friends and foes forgot, 
Beam, lovely star, and mark the spot, 
Where low he slambers. 
Should the author hereafter success- 
fully imitate the example, which, in 
the above lines, he has so nobly set 
himself, he may then bid defiance to 
the severity of criticism. 
‘ i —— 
THE INQUISITION. 


A work has lately been translated 

into English, from the German, en- 
titled ‘The adventures of a young 
rifleman.” The author was a native 
of Saxony, and, when young, entered 
inte the French service; bat being 
taken prisoner by the British, he 
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jeined their armies, and on being dis- 
Se published the incidents of his 
wanderings, among which we find the 
following observations respecting the 
Enquisition.— 

* At Valladolid, the palace of the 
Holy Inquisition was appointed for 
eur barracks. The major-domo re- 
eeived our colonel, at that time the 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
at the gates, and presented him an 
imperial order, signifying that on pain 
of punishment, nothing throughout the 
buildings should be damaged. This 
order was immediately made known 
to us before our admission, and at 
first, punctually obeyed; but, like all 
orders of this nature, particularly in 
an enemy’s country, was by degrees 
forgotten and neglected by the sol- 
diers, and in less than three weeks’ 
time we had pretty well ransacked the 
whole of the interior. 

‘Here the horrible secrets of the 
Inquisition were brought to light, and 
by this means I contracted such an un- 
conquerable aversion to the Spanish 
clergy, as I have never been able to 
overcome. 

“‘ The palace of the Inquisition forms 
a square, having a large handsome 
court in the centre: the front contains 
a number of. handsome rooms, not: at 
all antique, but fitted up entirely in 
the modern taste. Upon crossing the 
court-yard, a flight of steps led to the 
consistory, where the sittings. were 
held ; in this there was a sort of raised 
stage, which, upon these occasions, 
was occupied by the grand inquisitor 
and his colleagues. Beyund this, on 
the farther side, we found the library, 
the archives, and last of all the room 
of torture, about fifty or sixty steps 
under ground, 

“The first object which struck us 
in this place of horror was the rack- 
machine, somewhat similar to the lash- 
chamber, with which, to this day, in 
many countries, soldiers are punished. 
Two bars, the length of a man, were 
crossed by two others of the same 
size, and formed a sort of bed; there 
was a board hollowed out, where the 
head of the unfortunate victim was 
placed, and buckled tight by a strap. 
On each side were rings in the wall, 
through which ropes passed; these 
were fastened to the body; arms, and 
legs, and then drawn so tight that 
they cut into the flesh. During this 
operation, the victim had his mouth 





kept filled with water, so that, in addi- 
tien to his torment, he had the feeling 
of suffocation. ’ 

“The second instrament was for 
torture by means of fire; it was 


chair with a footstool, in which two 
holes were cut ; through these the feet 
were placed, and held over a hot pan 


of coals, and to increase the pain, 
were first rabbed with oil. 

‘The third torture, for which I have 
no name, was a rope, which, after 
the victim’s arms had been placed 
behind his back, was tied to his hands, 
and by this means, after forty or fifty 
pounds weight had been fastened to 
his feet, he was drawn up to the ceil- 
ing. 

** We burned and destroyed all these 
instruments of torture; the archives 
we used for lighting our fires, and for 
a variety of purposes. Had I been at 
that time more experienced, I might, 
among these records, have found many 
things interesting and worthy of trans- 
mission to posterity; but as it was, 
they were all destroyed, without any 
one giving himself the least trouble 
about them. 

“In the middle of the court was a 
well, though it contained no water ; 
but under the colonnade was another, 
from which water could be drawn into 
the uppermost stories. This. water 
was not very good, having a sweetish 
decayed taste ; but, for want of better, 
there being no other well near, and the 
river Pisuerga being at some distance, 
we made use almost entirely of this, 
as well for drinking as cooking. No 
one regiment in the garrison was so 
unhealthy as ours; and I was told by 
the surgeons of the regiment, that the 
prevailing disorder was the putrid 
fever, of which there was not the 
slightest symptom im any other of the 
regiments; at last the reason was 
found out. 

“A soldier had let his watch fall 
into this well; another, a mason by 

rofession, offered to get it out again, 
if he might be allowed to go down, 
and the owner would give him half the 
value. This was agreed to, and the 
mason immediately set to work; but 
he quickly came up again with affright, 
and said there were skeletons in the 
well, The matter was investigated, 
and several were actually taken out; 
they had probably not lain. there a 
great while, as pieces of flesh: were 
still hanging to them. . The well was 
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immediately closed up, and water was 
brought for us upon asses from the 
river, and the neighbouring wells; and 
it was said that much of the sickness 
had been occasioned by the water, 
which had been poisoned by the dead 
carcasses, 

“The cellars were filled with the 
choicest wine; these we liked the taste 
of, and often drank the downfall of 
the Inquisition in their own wine. 

‘‘ Near this building, in the square 
of St. Pedro, the Autos da Fé, or pub- 
lic executions, took plaee! Within 
these walls we found all the apparatus 
used upon these occasions, such as 
caps ornamented with devils, serpents, 
and all kinds of monsters; dresses 
painted with flames, and the whole 
economy of the infernal regions.” 


etn iene 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE GHOST OF 
THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS 
AND A RECOLLET FRIAR. 


(From CZuvres Posthames de Frederic II. Roi 
de Prasse.) 


The Recollet.* An! what is that I 
see enter the church? A spirit! Quick, 
holy water and a brush! 

Marcus Aurelius. What are you 
doing there with your lustral water? 
I suppose you are a priest of Jupiter. 
Hear me a moment ? 

The Recollet. 1; I a priest of Jupi- 
ter! This must certainly be some 
“* goblin damned,” or devil! 

Marcus Aurelius. I do not under- 
stand you. What is a devil ? 

The Recollet. What an ignorant 
ghostis this! Holy St. Francis, have 
mercy upon me! Who are you, my 
friend? 

Marcus Aurelius. Tam Marcus Au- 
relius. I am retarned, to behold once 
more that Rome which I loved, and 
by which I was beloved ; that capitol, 
where I triumphed by disdaining tri- 
umphs; that land, which I rendered 
prosperous and happy. But I no 
longer know the capital of my empire. 
I have been to look at the column 
erected to me; but I could not find 
the statue of the wise Antouinus, my 
father. It is the statue of a very dif- 
ferent person. 

The Recollet. I believe so, Mr. 
Ghost. That illustrious pope, Sixtus 





* The Recollets are monks of the order of 
St. Francis: they proféss a more rigid obedi- 
ence to the rules of their founder. 





the Fifth, caused your column to be 
repaired; but he took care to place 
on it the statue of a better man than 
either your father or you. You are 
damned. ; 
Marcus Aurelius. [have ever thought 
it would be very easy to find a more 
worthy person than myself; but I be» 
lieved, at the same time, that it would 
be very difficult to find a more excels 
lent man than my father. The sug- 
gestions of filial piety may have misled 
me; every man is liable to error. But 
“2 do you call me damned? 
he t. Because you are so, 
Did you not persecute the very people 
to whom you were under obligations, 
and who procured you rain, to enable 
you to beat your enemies? ii} 
Marcus Aurelius, Alas! I was fat 
from persecuting any person.t I-re+ 
turned thanks to Heaven, that, by a 
happy concurrence of. circumstances; 
a storm seasonably came, in the. very 
moment when my soldiers were dying 
of thirst; but I never understood that 
1 was under obligations for this storm 
to the persons you mention.{ I assure 
you, Iam not damned. I have done 
too much good to men, to incur the 
displeasure of that Divine Being, ‘to 
whose will I have constantly endea- 
voured to conform. But you, who 
appear to me in such an ill humour, 
who are you, if you please? 
The Recollet. It is very e 
that you come from some nee, 
since you are unacquainted with Fa- 
ther Fulgentius, that famous Recollet, 
resident in the capitol, and who speaks 
to the Pope, sometimes just as I speak 
to you. Cardinals come to visit me 


t The royal anthor of this dislogne whey 
the good superar here violate the trath 


history. Marcas Aarelios, if he did not order, 
itted, however, the Christians to be perse- 
cated, and from the most s titious motives 
—to avert the wrath of Heaven, which was 
supposed to be manifest. in the irraption of the 
barbarians, and in the other calamities, which, 
at that time, befell the Roman empire. : 
¢t The emperor, according to Tertullian, 
being closely pressed by the barbarians in a 
forest of Bohemia, obtained, by the prayers of 
the Miletine legion, which was composed of 
Christians, a plentifal shower of rain, that 
saved his army. The pagans attributed this 
miracle (if the event were as miraculous as it 
was seasonable) to Jupiter. Aurelius, on the 
contrary, it is said, ascribed it to the God of 
the Christians, and forbade any farther perse- 
cation of them. The persecation, at least, 
mentioned in the text, was long, Beier to the 
event, to which the Recollet is here made to 
consider it as subsequent. : ditadis 


to see 
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in’ my ‘cell. I: am confessor to the 
duchess of Popoli. Every body knows 
who Lam. 

» Marcus Aurelius.. Father. Fulgen- 
tius in the capitol! Things seem to 
mie ‘somewhat altered! Tell.me, I 
beg you, where is the palace of the 
emperor, my successor? Is it still 
on Mount Palatine? for truly I cannot 
recollect my country. 

The Recollet. Go, go, good man; 
you rave. But if you please I will 
lead you to Mount Cavallo. You 
shall kiss the feet of St. Peter; and 
you shall have indulgences, of which, 
I think, you seem to stand ir great 
need. 

Marcus Aurelius.’ Grant me yours 
first, and tell me truly, is there any 
longer an emperor, or a Roman em- 
pire? 

: The Recollet. Yes, yes, there is an 
emperor and an empire; but they are 
four hundred leagues off, in a small 
city, called Vienna, on the banks of 
the:Danube. I would advise you to 
go thither to see your successors ; for 
here you will ran the hazard of seeing 
the inquisition. I must inform you, 
that the reverend Dominican fathers 
do not understand raillery, and that 
they would treat pretty severely your 
Marcus Aureliuses, your Antoninuses, 
your.Trajans, and your Tituses—peo- 
ple that do not know their catechism. 
«°Mareus , Aurelius. A catechism! 
The inquisition! Dominicans, Re- 
collets!- Cardinals! A pope! And 
the Roman empire in a small city on 
the banks of the Danube !—-I did not 
expect all this. But I can conceive 
that, in the course of sixteen hundred 
years, the face of affairs in this world 
must have undergone a considerable 
change. I have a curiosity to see 
this Roman emperor—one of the Mar- 
comans, Quadi, Cimbri, or Teutones, 
I suppose. 

The Recollet. You shall have that 
pleasure when you please, and even 
much greater. You would be aston- 
ished, then, were I to tell you, that 
the Scythians possess one half of your 
empire, and that we have the other; 
that a priest, like me, is now the so- 
vereign of Rome; that father Fulgen- 
tius may be so in his turn; that I 
may give my benedictions in the very 
spot where you dragged vanquished 
monarchs at your triumphal car; and 
that your successor on the Danube 
has not a single city that belongs to 








him as such, “but that a priest lends 
him his, whenever he has occasion for 
it.* 

Marcus Aurelius. You tell me 
strange things! These great rcvolu- 
tions could never have been effected 
without great calamities. I still love 
mankind, and I pity them. 

The Recollet. ; You'are too good. 
It certainly cost some torrents of 
blood, and about a bundred provinces 
might be ravaged; but it:could not 
well be otherwise,’ to enable father 
Fulgentius to sleep in the capitol at 
his ease. 

Marcus Aurelius. Rome, then, that 
capital of the world, must be decayed, 
and very miserable. 

The Recollet. Decayed, if you 
please, but not miserable. On the 
contrary, peace reigns, and the fine 
arts flourish here. The ancient mas- 
ters of the world are now nothing 
more than masters of music. Instead 
of sending colonies to England, we 
now send there eunuchs and violins. 
We have no more Scipios to destroy 
Carthages; but then we have no 
more proscriptions. We have bar- 
tered glory for repose. 

Marcus Aurelius. I have endea- 
voured, in my lifetime, to be a philo- 
sopher; and I have become truly 
one since my death. I find tranquil- 
lity far preferable to glory. I sus- 
pect, however, from what you have 
said, that father Fulgentius is not a 
philosopher. 

The Recollet. How! not a philo- 
sopher! I am an admirable one. I 
have taught philosophy, and what is 
more—theology. 

Marcus Aurelius. What is this 
theology, if you please? 

The Recollet. Itis—itis what has 
produced me this comfortable resi- 
dence. You seem to be chagrined at 
my happiness, and at the little revo- 
tion which has befallen your empire. 

Marcus Aurelius. I adore the di- 
vine decrees; I know that we ought 
not to murmur against them. I ad- 
mire the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
but since every thing is liable to 
change, since the Roman empire is no 
more, the Recollets also may have 
their turn; and a more enlightened 





* The diet of the empire is held at Ratisbon, 
whose bishop is sovereign of that city. Vienna 
belongs to the emperor, as archduke of 
Austria 
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philosophy, a more excellent theology 
than that of father Fulgentius and his 
priests, may yet triumph in this spot. 

The Recollet. You heretic! I ex- 
communicate you; I am going to 
matins. 

Marcus Aurelius. And I to rejoin 
the sages and heroes from Elysiam. - 


ean 
GLEANINGS. 


Johnson's Monument to Caxton, 5c. 

Although we give, to this carious print, the 
title of «‘Caxton’s Monument,” it forms but a 
small portion of the picture, and stands at the 
extremity of a Mosaic pavement, discovered 
through a vista formed by a colonnade of pil- 
lars on each side, which are surmounted by a 
vaalted arch. Indeed, the whole may be fitly 
termed a perspective view. of the monument, 
which appears as though placed at the end of a 
cathedral aisle. ‘The entire fabric is formed 
of no less than 60,000 pieces of moveable type, 
and the pillars and roof of the arch, with every 
other portion of the performance, are garnished 
with more than 150 different descriptions of 
flowers, formed into various compartments, and 
distributed with equal attention to symmetrical 
arrangement and striking contrast. Though 
the maxim ne plus ultra may not, in strict trath, 
be applied to this unique performance, that of 
ne plus adhuc may. tt any confidence can be 
placed in the remark of a certain reviewer, 
who, in the course of a very irrational attack 
onthe aphia of Mr. Johnson, described 
the art of printing being as yetinits infancy, jt is 


matter of doubt whether this beautiful speci- 


men of typography will not be greatly exceeded 
when the art shall bave arrived at maturity ; 
but it is beyond all doubt, that nothing of the 
art, combining so much skill and ingenuity 
with so mach symmetry and effect, has hitherto 
been prodaced. It would be vain, within our 
short limits, to attempt a description of Mr. 
Johnson's production ; and we refer all who 
are curious in such matters to the plate itself, 
which may be procured at the printsellers for 
five shillings,—-a price by no means extrava- 
t, when the unavoidably great expenses of 
its execution are considered. 
Information to Gardeners.—The ryote 
method of driving worms, caterpillars, and 


other insects, from trees, is said to have been |: 


practised in America with great success. Bore 
a hole into the trunk of the tree to the heart, 
fill it with sulphur, stopping up the extremity 


- with a well-fitted plag. A tree about eight 


inches in diameter, requires a bole large enough 
to admit the.little fiuger.. This proportion 
must be observed for larger or smaller trees. 
The success of this experiment has been known 
to follow in forty-eight boars, but though more 
time be sometimes required, it was never 
known to fail. 

Animal Heat.—As the temperature of the 
human body is known to increasé when man 
enters a warm climate, and to diminish when he 
inhabits a colder region, may not this fact 
account for the varied complexions observable 
in the different tribes of mankind? 





To Preserve Stuffed Birds, &c. from the Depre- 
dations of Insects.—Pat rectified oil of tarpen- 
tine in a bladder, tying the orifice closely with 
a waxed string. Place the bladder; thus filled, 
in the box with the birds, or tie it to the pedes- 
tal on which, they are perched in a case.. The 
aapeninn fills the case with a stroog smell, 
and produces the effect desired. This.methed 
has been successfally employed in the maseam 
in the university of Ediobargh. » 

American Antiquiti In the State of Ohio, 
many indications have lately been discovered, 
which indisputably prove, that the country was 
once inhabited by a people who had made con- 
siderable ad vances in several of the usefal arts, 
to which the tribes of modern Indians: are 
entire strangers. 

Antinomian Advertisement.—On the Cover of 
the Evangelical Magazine, for Feb. 1826, p,. 4. 
may be found the following singular document, 
in which the person wanted, is expected Py a 
to fear God,” and *‘ to be honest also!” .** Coo 

anted.—An active, steady woman, who really 
fears God, and has not changed her place fre- 
quently. She must be good tempered, tho- 
roughly understand her basiness, and have a 
satisfactory character as to honesty, sobriety, 
and cleanliness.” 

The Diorama, Regent’s Park, London.—The- 
scenes in this magnificent exhibition have lately 
been changed. The pictares introduced 
sent the city of Rowen, and the interior of 
Roslyn Ci The former of these was 
painted by M. Bouton, and the latter by M. Da- 

uerre. Connected with the venerable city of 
uen, is an extended pictaresque view of the 
surrounding country, taken with great fidelity, 
and executed witb the happiest success. Ros- 
lyn Chapel is an elegant rain, painted ina mas- 
terly manner; and the peculiar alternations of 
light and shade that are introduced, give to the 
whole a solemn and venerable ct. From 
the superior style in which the artists. Wave 
executed their designs, the spectator can hardly 
ersuade himself that he is not gazing on rea- 


ities. 

Slavery.— Against this diabolical system, we 
state, with pleasure, that the spirit of. the 
nation has been roused. Petitions to both 
houses of parliament are numerous througboat 
the metropolis, and the swarms of signatures 
which they obtain, are almost anprecedented. 
In most large country towns the same common 
feelings of humanity prevail ; and; to obtain the 
desired object, all the inflaence that pablic 
opinion can confer, is rapidly accu ing. 

happily, many of our statesmen bave large 
possessions in the sugar-colonies, to which 


‘multitudes of slaves are attached. From some 


of these, the most formidable opposition the 
can muster, may be expected. The Bri 
parliament bas long since pledged itself to 
enter seriously on this arduoas, but necessary, 
— —a very y~ mp erp a bat 
much ma peng 284 rom .the present ses- 
ston, oo our legislators find the wishes of 
the nation firmly, but temperately, expressed, 
natare to an 


to: b this disgrace of haman 
effectual terntination. 

ion.—The mania for mining specula- 
tions and joiat stock companies seems to have 
lost uch of its former energy. The entranced 
appear to have been roused from their delasive 
reveries, many among them having been feel- 
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ingly convinced that South-Sea dreams are not 
always soarces of wealth. Dr. Franklin has 
wbserved, that ‘experience keeps a deur 
school; bat fools will not learn in any other.” 
Of this disastrous truth we bave many living 
«©omments, and no one can deny that, in this 
country, experience bas of late been favoured 
with numerous pupils. Among the projectors 
of these Quixotic adventures, some few have 
successfully contrived to extract money from 
the pockets of their dupes, and to fill their own 
purses with the spoils ; promising their victims, 
that shall all be reimbursed, as soon as 
their ships arrive from South America, laden 
with cargoes of the precious metals. Some of 
— er ange now Seal about “ 
e first style of ele e igality, while 
theirsilly nolinguomwelaephtigtiotned, 
may be h bleating in a corner. For the 
y-of the former, and the folly of the latter, 
langaage is too poor to furnish us with ade- 
guate names. 
4 I 


Hiterary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Astronomy Fawiliarized for Young Persons. 
Fitted ap in an elegant Box, price £1.8s. plain, 
er £1. 14s. beantitally coloured, the Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged, of Urania’s 
Mirror; or,,A View of the Heavens, on a 
~ ay original. Designed by a Lady. 

ork.consists of Thirty-two large Cards, 
on which are oemees all the Constellations 
visible in the British Empire. Accompanied 
= a vee gy he co on Astronomy, writ- 
expressly for this purpose by J. Aspin: 
ond MiectaisdeihPiae. 
» The ee or, Many Thousand Views. 
Designed by Mr. Clark. 

The Myriorama, Second Series ; consisting 

entirely of Italian Scenery. Designed by Mr. 


J ast 


price 
of 


Grand 
hepenets 
f — , Sanset, oon- 


D e of 
. Principle 
of the Diorama in Regent’s Park.—Accompa- 


with ao entirely New Work, illustrated 
‘with Plates, entitled The Amateur’s Assistant. 
‘ ioba Clark. 

‘ Second Edition of Part II. of Benson’s 
Sermons, and Plans of Sermons. 
power ev bee ——— = translated from 
’ ritings ancient Hebrew sages. 

Horwitz. Bds. 7s. 6d. ~ By 

a Tacsin; or Slavery the Curse of Chris- 
tendem. By Samuel Roberts. 
/ Aa-QOuthine Sketch of a New Theory of the 
he and its Inhabitants. By a Christian 


Essays.on the Universal Anal between 
the Natural and the Spiritaal World. By the 
Author of “Memoirs of a Deist.”. -Svo. 
Bias. 8s. 





Part V. of Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary of 
Mechanical Science. Ato. 5s. 

Parts I. and II. of Nicholson’s Carpenter, 
Joiner, and Builder’s Companion, &c. 8vo. 
3s. each. 

The Mother-in-law ; or, Memoirs of Madame 
de Merville. By Maria Ann Barlingham. 

A Pocket-Gaide, for the Tourist and Tra- 
veller, along the line of the Canals, and the In- 
ternal Commerce of the State of New York. 
By Horatio Gates Spafford, LL.D. 

The School-Boy’s Introduction to the Geo- 
graphy and Statistics of the State of New York. 
By Horatio Gates Spafford, LL.D. 

Sermons preached on several occasions, in 
the Island of Barbadoes. By William J. 
Shrewsbury. 8vo. bds. 7s. 

Observations on Sound, shewing the Causes 
of its Indistinctness; also, Objections to Vaults 
under Churches. By H. Matthews. 8vo. 

The Peaceful Valley; or, the Influence of 
Religion. A Narrative of Facts. Bds. 2s. 6d. 

Alexander I. Emperor of Russia; or, a 
Sketch of his Reign. 8vo. bds. 15s. 


In the Press. 

Tour through Hawaii, (or Owhyhee,) by the 
Rev. W. Ellis, Missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands, will be published early in March. 
“ vol. Svo. with several Engravings and 
a * 
Part V. of Sermons, and Plans of Sermons, 
{never before published.) By the late Rev. 
Joseph Benson. 

Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia ; 
including a Tour in the Crimea, and the Pas- 
sage of the Caucasus ; with Observations on the 
State of the Rabbinical and Karaite Jews, the 
Mohemmedans, and the Pagan Tribes inhabit- 
ing the Southern Provinces of the Rassian 
Empire. By Dr. Henderson, Author of “A 
Residence in Iceland.” 


ee 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. C. of Chelmsford wishes to be informed 
of the most effectual method of destroying the 
moss which so frequently hinders the growth 
of young fruit-trees ; he ~~ tried lime, and 
found it to be of little or no ase? 

2. What are the inppottents used in making 
Sent ees and in what manner are they to be 

ried? 
eg What — ee = _ for the 

b putting ont , whens nig 9 it? 

Co nskeewbat is the most effect owe ef 
destroying the Blight, (American,) which in- 
fests tbe apple-trees of this country? 


Payments and Drawbacks for the 

en Peer, the Year ended, ben Sentat 

1826, for Baglond, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Exchequer Payment: 





£22,809.....«. 3220.2... 575. 
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